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school my knowledge was very slight of such matters as the 


. before | started my study of the American high 


Smith-Hughes Act and the difference between industrial arts 
and a trade and industry program. . . . 

“I! do not see how anyone who has visited the kind of 
practical courses | visited could recommend eliminating vo- 
cational and practical work from the high school. 

“When | hear adverse criticism of vocational education, | 


cannot help concluding that the critic just has not taken the 


trouble to find out what he is talking about. gs 
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Spring 1960 


Dear Home Economists 


Here at McCall's Patterns, we are cele- 
brating our ninetieth year of continued 
service to the Sew Set. 


McCall's has always been interested in 
promoting standards of sewing and fashion 
excellence, and has felt that this could 
be done most effectively by developing a 
broad educational program. Keeping this 
in mind, our staff of 36 Home Economists 
prepares and presents informative, attrac- 
tive materials for classroom use. 


In order to best meet your needs, we will 
appreciate having your valuable suggestions 
for strengthening our program during 1960. 


Sincerely, 
it Vrason’ 


Kit Mason 
Educational Director 
McCall's Patterns 
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For top notch coverage of the 
latest in aid to education and stu- 
dent aid, 


Subscribe to the Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans NEWS 
SERVICE. 


$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if 
you refer to this ad on official stationery. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 














Latest in School Lathes! 


“OLIVER” No. 167 
WOODWORKING- METAL SPINNING LATHE 











More 
Capacity 


Greater 
Strength 







Maximum Safety 


a eS Send for free color folder. 


Guin, ie 
Meee OLIVER 
COMPANY 


~ MACHINERY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








NEW WOODCARVING SETS 


IN HANDY PLASTIC BAGS 


Imported from Germany, made 
of finest steel by Experienced 
Craftsmen. Tools keep sharp, 
keen edge for life-long service. 
SET No. 8 (ILLUS.) 
Six sharpened Tools ready 
for honing plus high quality 
OIL STONE—Two CHIP 
CARVING KNIVES, §S 
CHISEL, No. 2 10 mm 
GOUGE No. 105 8&8 mm 
GOUGE 107 1 mm.—PART- 
ING (V) TOOL NO. 106 
6 mm. wide. Hardwood Octa- 
gon Handles. A real utility 


set. 

COMPLETE SET as shown 
in Piastic Bag Only $9.20 
Many other popular 
priced sets from $3.15 
Send for 12 Page Folder 


~ FRANK MITTERMEIER 


Exclusive Importer 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 








When in need of 
PLASTICS 
for Industrial Arts, Shop, 
send for our 20 page catalog; 
Plastic Products Co., of Utah 
P.O. Box 1415 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 

















“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— The at yA ene aa ey 5 eaenaet 

opportunities to men and women, young 

FREE and mature. The Lewis Scheol— original and only 

FOR YOUR | school offering both resident and home study hotel 

GUIDANCE | training courses has prepared a FREE folder for 

FILE Guidance Officers giving full details ont this 
fascinating field. Write on your lettertiead 





Vocational Guidance Div., 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room ES-4904, Wash. 7, D.C. 
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VAST CHANGES SEEN IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Vocational education is not just routine 


training for routine jobs, but can offer rich | 


advantages in preparation for rewarding 
and productive living. Yet in most rural 
and village high schools vocational training 
is still held to be no more than agriculture 
courses for boys and home economics classes 
for the girls. 

These 


new 


observations are contained in a 
book Vocational Education for Rural 
America, published by the 
Rural Education of the 
Association with the cooperation of the 
American Vocational Association. It is the 
work of many authors, each an expert in 
some phase of the field. 

Vocational education, the authors say, is 
costly education, and few rural schools can 
afford the staff, space, and equipment that 
would be required by a normal distribution 
of vocational interests. 


National Education 


“The people of many rural communities,” 
the book says, “still think that they have 
provided for vocational education in their 
high schools when they have provided some 
courses in agriculture for farm boys, some 
courses in home economics for girls, some 
courses in stenography, and some courses 
in industrial arts—the latter never intended 
to be a vocational subject. 

“Most rural communities have not yet 
discovered what the founders of vocational 
education knew a half century ago: Effective 
vocational education must be provided largely 
after full time schooling is over for persons 
already engaged in occupations.” 

If rural communities are to have the kind 
of vocational education they should have, 
the book concludes, changes of the sort 
that many would consider revolutionary, 
are in order. Some of the steps recom- 
mended are: 

*A general recognition that there is likely 
to be almost no market for unskilled persons 
in the next generation. 

*Acceptance of the fact that this has 
become a nation devoted largely to industry 
and business; that the rural group is a 
small and declining part of the population. 

*We must use differently the funds for 
vocational education that we have and must 
raise far more money. We cannot continue 
to spend most of our funds for vocational 
education on high school students. 

*Opportunities for vocational education 
must be made available in every rural com- 
munity. It cannot be entrusted to high 
school principals already overloaded as 
specialists in the education of adolescents. 

*The education of vocational 
must be expanded and improved. 

*Public school buildings must be planned 
for the use of adults who are enrolled in 
vocational and other adult courses as well 
as for children. 

“Recognizing that vocational education 
can only be effective when there is oppor- 
tunity for participation in the vocation for 
which training is given,” the book con- 
cludes,” we shall continue to provide edu- 
cation in agriculture and homemaking in 
rural communities, but we shall recognize 
that from one-half to three-fourths of rural 


teachers 


(Continued on page 31) 
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students with a 
load to carry... 





need a Berger 
drafting kit! 





Used in hundreds of schools. Students 


come fully equipped . . . no borrowing. 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teaching 
easier — learning easier! 

Scuffproof, waterproof Texon case: with 
choice of 8 different drawing sets + Pro- 
tractor * French Curve + Engineer’s 
Seale + Architect’s Scale + 8” Triangle 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) + 
Draftsman’s Tape + Pencil Pointer + 2 
Drawing Pencils + 2 Erasers. Case opens 
to 16”x 24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handles, 
compartment for papers. From $7.86 to 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Econ- 
omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58. 
Write for literature. 


BERGER 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
43 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 








NEW (S00) VERNIER CALIPER 


STAINLESS STEEL HARDENED THROUGHOUT 
FULLY LUSTRO-CHROME SCALE AND VERNIER 


For Outside, Inside and Depth 
6-1/4" Measuring Capacity 









Reading Lower Scale — .001" 
Reading Upper Scale — .001" 


Lower and Upper Vernier 

Plates are adjustable 
(up to .020") for 
easy recalibration 
and adjustment 


New flush type Vernier 
eliminates reading parallax 


Double length vernier for 
more accurate and faster readings 


Fine Cam-lock adjustment for 
easy setting at close limits 


Overall length 8-1/8" 

furnished in 
Cat. No. 193 clear unbreakable polyethylene case 
For Complete Information request our 96 Page Catalog — 
Contact any of our 4 “Coast to Coast” Locations or your 


~ 








nearest Local Distributor. 


= SCHERR-TUMICO 


PRECISION MEASURING TOOLS AND INSTRUMENTS 


WAREHOUSE STOCK, SHOWROOMS & SALES OFFICES AT 
NEW YORK: 200 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
ST. JAMES: St. James, Minnesota 
LOS ANGELES: 3337 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Cal. 
CHICAGO: 5045 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 


= When writing te any of the above locations, refer te DEPT. W-1 











DO NOT DISTURB 
Architectural Drafting 
Going On 











Everywhere in technical and vocational 
high schools, in technical institutes and 
colleges throughout the nation, architec- 
tural drafting is going on.. . 


In the many Schools where Architectural 
Drafting, Third Edition is being used, 
students are applying themselves enthu- 
siastically. The reasons are many .. . 


Full information about ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAFTING, 3RD ED. by Wil- 


liam J. Hornung is available. Just write 
to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Convention Comment 


LET ME express my appreciation for the excellent AVA 
Convention. . . . It was one of the best I have attended 
and I derived a great deal of benefit from the general and 
various sectional meetings. — Oswatp M. Hacer, North 
Dakota State Supervisor, Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation. 

* 7 ” 

MAY | express my appreciation for the wonderful job 
of planning and conducting the recent AVA Convention. I 
am sure the Oklahoma delegation left with many ideas that 
will help us with planning our state program in the fu- 
ture.—GENE Beacu, President, Oklahoma Vocational As- 
sociation. 

* a * 

THIS HAS been my first opportunity to attend an AVA 
Convention, and I feel that the conduct of it leaves very 
little to be desired. The meetings and activities were eff- 
cient, and I know you had a great deal to do with this 
smooth conduct.—EarL C. Livineston, President, Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Teachers’ Association. 


* * * 


1 WOULD LIKE to congratulate you and your staff for 
the excellent work that was done in planning for the 1959 
AVA Convention. This has been a most outstanding ex- 
perience for me. The programing was exquisite. 

Never before have such powerful speakers been brought 
together for the series of general sessions. The message that 
they carried bodes well for vocational education in the 
years ahead.—JoHn P. Watsu, Director, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, Vocational Division, U.S. Office 
of Education. 

* * * 

LET ME congratulate you and your staff on a very ex- 
cellent annual convention. I have heard more favorable 
comments this year than ever before. Somebody did an 
awful lot of hard work, not only in planning but in pre- 
senting the very fine programs. — H. W. Sanpers, Head, 
Department of Vocational Education, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


* * aa 
| ENJOYED the AVA Convention very much. I think it is 
the best one we have ever had. — L. C. Dattron, New 


Mexico State Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 


* * * 


ON BEHALF of the teachers of agriculture in Pennsyl- 
vania, and especially for those of us who were fortunate 
enough to be able to attend the NVATA and the AVA Con- 
vention in Chicago, a sincere thank you for your contribu- 
tions to the success of the convention. 

We really appreciate the many efforts on your part that 
helped so much to make it the success that it was. Again, 
thanks.—J. Apam Conpo, President, Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers’ Association, Bellefonte. 


* ” +. 


. .. my appreciation for the fine way in which the AVA 
Convention was conducted in Chicago. The morale for 
vocational education was high, and the crowd of course 
was all that could be expected attendance-wise.—MarK 
NicHots, Utah State Director of Vocational Education. 
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BENCHES MACHINE TOOLS | The Committee on Public Information Meets. The AVA ore 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES METALCRAFT TOOLS Committee on Public Information held its second meeting for the 
DRAWING & DRAFTING SUPPLIES } METALWORKING TOOLS at Chicago on December 5 and 6. It heard reports of —" 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES METALS | progress in preparing publications to tell the story of voca- surely 
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wl Convention Comment 


PLEASE ACCEPT my sincere thanks and congratulations 
for the outstanding convention held in Chicago. The meet- 
ings were stimulating, the accommodations very fine, and 
surely the attendance was excellent—Haro.p M. Ostrem, 
Director, Vocational and Adult Education, St. Paul Public 
Schools, Minnesota. . 

*% * 

MAY | TAKE this opportunity to commend you and Mr. 
Burkett for the fine way you conducted the affairs of the 
53rd AVA Convention. | am quite sure that members of 
the North Carolina delegation had an educational and in- 
spirational stay at the convention, because of the fine plan- 
ning that was done by you and the Executive Committee.— 
W. T. Jounson, District Supervisor, Vocational Agricul- 
ture, and NFA Executive Secretary, Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


* * * 


THE AVA is certainly to be congratulated for having a 
fine convention in Chicago this year. The sessions were 
vital and challenging.—R. C. Knicut, Director, Columbus 
Public Schools, Ohio. 

% * * 

IT WAS a real pleasure to join with all my old friends 
in the AVA Convention at Chicago last week. You and 
your co-workers are certainly to be complimented upon the 
spirit and fine programs presented in that convention. 

May I take this opportunity also to express appreciation 
for the citation and award which you all were so kind to 
grant me. It came as a complete surprise and I am afraid 
I was too “flabbergasted” to express my gratitude properly 
at the time. Certainly I am honored and deeply apprecia- 
tive—Henry S. BRUNNER, Specialist in Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

* * 

PLEASE ACCEPT our sincere congratulations for the fine 
organization in evidence at the recent American Vocational 
Convention. It was an outstanding job.—JoHn HoLcome, 
Executive Secretary, Texas Vocational Agricultural Teach- 
ers’ Association, Austin, Tex. 


FROM THE PUBLIC 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


(continued from page 4) 


NEA Publicizes Vocational Education. The Committee 
on Public Information, which has been working with the 
publicity agencies of the National Education Association 
notes with commendation that the NEA news release for 
August 30, 1959 included the following items: 

“Erie, Pa.: Opening a new technical high school, with 
a capacity of 1500 students, and equipment valued at 
$800,000, for a wide variety of technical and vocational 
courses. All facilities are to be available for adult courses 
also.” 


“Springfield, Mass.: With aid from the National De- 
fense Education Act funds, training in electronics has 
been stepped up. Highly advanced training units and 
components have been added to vocational school labora- 
tories." —H. M. HaMLIn, Chairman. 
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Building 
castles in 
the air? 


Bring them down 
to earth with 
AVA’s new 
publication— 


EVELOPING EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES. 


. . . 48 pages of precise guidance for educa- 
tors who are responsible for planning new or 
expanded programs. Much material has been 
written on the subject, but here is probably the 
first down to earth guide to practical tech- 
niques for drawing up the vital, and so often 
neglected, educational specifications which 
alone can produce good, functional design. 


DON'T drive your architects mad!! Spend $1 
now — save yourself a lot of trouble! 


NB: This document has been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the American Institute of Architects on the 
recommendation of the National AlA Committee on School 
Buildings and Educational Facilities. 


Many AVA experts generously offered their time and ef- 
forts to assure the authenticity of this material. Order 
your copies TODAY. Why not order extra copies for your 
Advisory C ittee bers? Board of Education mem- 
bers? Colleagues? Others? 





What the architects don’t know 
CAN hurt you !!!! 











AVA HEADQUARTERS 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me _____ copies of DEVELOPING EDU- 
CATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES @ $1 each. Bill me ( ). 
Payment enclosed ( ). 


Name: 





Address in full: - 











10 per cent discount on orders of 10 or more — no return policy. 
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CONVENTION. The 1959 Convention, the biggest in the Association’s history of 53 
years - with a registered attendance of 4102, has been acclaimed a great success, 


Every mail brings scores of letters commenting favorably on the programs and the 
efficient manner in which the convention was operated. Quotations are carriedin this issue 
of the JOURNAL from a few of the letters that arrived before we went to press. 


Credit for the success of the Convention is due scores of people, who devoted many 
long hours in planning programs, making innumerable arrangements and diligently following 
through on details. Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, General Convention Chairman, and his able 
assistants - including personnel from the Chicago school system, the state vocational asso- 
ciation and the state vocational staff - deserve most of the credit for the efficient manner in 
which the convention was organized and operated. All cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
AVA Washington staff. 


The Illinois Vocational Association’s annual convention, held in conjunction with the 
53rd Annual Vocational Convention, helped materially to swell the attendance to an all time 
record, The banquet, financed and operated by the Illinois Vocational Association, but open 
to AVA members from other states as long as tickets lasted, added an extra feature to the 
1959 Convention, 


Several of those who have written us stated that there was an air of confidence among 
those in attendance “such as we have not observed in many years.” I think these statements 
were true and for a good reason, We had several of our nation’s outstanding leaders and 
thinkers as speakers. They stated unequivocally that vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion is vital to our nation’s security and economic well being, and that those engaged in the 
programs are doing an outstanding work, Read for yourself what Dr. Conant and Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell said - and justifiably swell with pride. Their speeches are carried in 
full in this issue of the JOURNAL - reprints are available at cost. (See prices quoted else- 
where in this issue.) 


This JOURNAL carries only a few of the high lights of the 1959 Convention, It is re- 
grettable that budget limitations will not permit us to publish the full Convention proceedings. 
We hope those who attended will share the things they learned at the Convention with those 
who were not present, Additional information emanated at the Convention will be presented 
in future issues. 


THE FUTURE - THE PAST. This is the beginning of a new decade, It has already 
been dubbed the “roaring 60’s.” What does it hold for vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion? This is the question uppermost in the minds of us all. None of us can look into a 
crystal ball and foresee the future for sure, but we can make reasonable predictions based 
on available facts. This I have done in an article that is featured in the January 1960 issue 
of the magazine OVERVIEW that goes to School Executives throughout the nation. Entitled 
“Vocational Education Outlook for the 60’s,” this article reveals in a brief concise manner 
what one man - who picked the brains of many others - believes the decade ahead holds for 
vocational and practical arts education and his reasons for so believing. The editor of 
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OVERVIEW has given your AVA office 2,000 reprints of my article. Single copies are 
available to AVA members upon request - as long as they last. Write for a copy and see 
if your predictions for the future coincide with mine. 


As we attempt to look into the future we should pause to reflect with pride upon accom- 
plishments and developments in the decade that has just ended. For the record, and possibly, 
your debate --- here are a few developments and achievements that occurred in the 50’s. 


THERE WAS HISTORIC SUPPORT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY NATIONAL 
CONGRESS. Virtually every year during the 50’s the President’s budget recommendations 
called for drastic cuts in federal funds for vocational education or for their complete elimi- 
nation, National Congress ignored these recommendations and instead increased appro- 
priations under provisions of the George-Barden Act by almost 120 per cent and increased 
the authorizations for appropriations by more than 70 per cent. 


AVA CELEBRATED ITS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY BY STAGING A MAMMOTH CON- 
VENTION IN ST. LOUIS IN 1956 - and by producing the GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL --- a 120-page, comprehensive history of 50 years of 
progress in each phase of vocational and practical arts education, the over-all program, 
the AVA, and legislation. 


Timeless in its value, this Golden Anniversary issue of the JOURNAL will continue in 
its usefulness in the years ahead just as it has since it was produced. 


AVA COMMITTEES AND ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEES WERE GREATLY EX- 
PANDED. During the 50’s there was an ever increasing demand for services from the 
headquarters staff. In 1954 an Assistant Executive Secretary and additional stenographic 
help were employed. These additional dedicated employees have been highly instrumental 
in extending the scope of AVA services at all levels and for the benefit of all members in 
each AVA division. 


THREE NEW NATIONAL LAWS ‘INCREASING FEDERAL FUNDS WERE APPROVED. 
During the 50’s three federal laws were approved authorizing additional annual appropria- 
tions of $20,375,000 for vocational education - including $5,000,000 for practical nurse 
training (P. L. 911 - 84th Congress); $375,000 for fishery trades (P. L. 1027 - 84th Con- 
gress); and $15,000,000 for area vocational programs (P. L. 864 - 85th Congress). None of 
these measures would have become law had it not been for the efforts of the AVA members 
and friends of the program. 


THE ELECTION OF AVA PRESIDENTS BY BALLOT WAS INAUGURATED, This was 
an important step forward in expanding democratic procedures in the operation of the AVA. 
Since 1957 AVAmembers have had a voice in naming the person who will serve as President. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE FOR VOCATIONAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL ARTS EDUCATORS WAS HELD IN 1959. In planning and operating the Conference 
AVA officers had the full cooperation of officials of the Research and Vocational Divisions 
of the U. S. Office of Education. More than 40 persons from 22 states were in attendance. 
This Conference will bear fruit in the years ahead, 


WE HAVE ESTABLISHED UNPRECEDENTED RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER ORGAN- 
IZED GROUPS. Never has AVA enjoyed finer relationships with other organizations - 
including those representing organized labor, management, general education and many 
others, These improved relationships have gained in momentum, and the desirable inter- 
relationships have brought new status to AVAand tothe professional progress of its members. 


COMMUNICATIONS HAVE GREATLY IMPROVED. AVA’s program of mass communi- 
cations has each year achieved new heights of accomplishment. From national headquarters 
more and more varieties of releases, newsletters and general media are released annually. 
The Committee on Research and Publications had its most active decade -- with the 





resulting production of more bulletins and pamphlets than had been published in the entire 
history of AVA. Part of the communications program, too, is now being covered by the 
work of the recently created Public Information Committee. Off to a good start only a year 
and a half ago, this group has plans for disseminating informative bulletins and brochures 
on various phases of vocational and practical arts education to the lay public. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE INCREASED AND IMPROVED. The 
activities of AVA-affiliated associations have branched out to proportions of significant 
magnitude during the 50’s. Newsletters, legislative programs, conventions, local meetings, 
and grass roots membership activities have been promoted and expanded to the point where 
each state can well point with pride to the impact of its efforts on the national scene. 


These are only a few of the accomplishments and developments during the 50’s. Many 
others could be cited if space were available, They are straws in the wind and should only 
herald the advancement of vocational and practical arts education in the new decade. 


OUTLOOK FOR APPROPRIATIONS. The President’s budget is scheduled to be de- 
livered to Congress and to become public information on January 18 - several weeks after 
this issue of the JOURNAL goes to press. For this reason full and definite information on 
the budget is not yet available for publication. We have, however, been informed by what 
is usually a reliable source that the President will recommend a cut of approximately $2 
million in the appropriation for Titles I and II of the George-Barden Act. We hope this is 
not true - but we fear it is, 


No information as to the phases of vocational education for which cuts are proposed is 
yet available - nor will it be available until after the President delivers his budget to Con- 
gress. Some with whom I have talked are predicting that a portion of the proposed cut (if 
it materializes) will be in the funds for Title II - practical nurse training - since the states, 
under the restrictive language of the law, have not been able to use all of the $4 million 
appropriated for each of the last two or three years. Full information on the President’s 
recommendations for vocational education for fiscal 1961 will be presented in the February 
JOURNAL, 


PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING LEGISLATION, Title II of the George-Barden Act, 
authorizing federal funds for practical nurse training, expires on June 30, 1961. This means 
that no appropriations can be made beyond this date unless the law is amended or a new law 
is approved. There are some indications that legislation will be offered during this session 
of Congress which will call for extending the authorization for appropriations for practical 
nurse training. 


AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS, The AVA House of Delegates at the Chicago Con- 
vention in December 1959 approved a resolution - without a dissenting vote - which calls 
for “the AVA at the appropriate time” to “request Congress to amend” the area vocational 
measure “in such a manner that funds can be used for developing area programs of voca- 
tional education in all recognized occupations essential to our nation’s defense or economic 
well-being.” (See resolution No, 14 on page 33.) 


At this writing 1960 does not appear to be “the appropriate time.” AVA leaders will 
keep in close watch and will press for legislative action when the climate is favorable. 


COS 


M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief 
and AVA Executive Secretary 
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“WE MUST 
LET OUR MINDS 
BE BOLD — 


By E. M. Claude 
AVA President 


Tue MEMBERS of the American Vocational Association 
are dedicated individuals devoted to improving the wel- 
fare of our fellow man. In a society that is becoming more 
complex each day, this everlasting task of being every- 
thing to everyone is far more difficult than it was when 
the Smith-Hughes law was passed. 

We should have learned by now that there are limiting 
factors in our efforts to provide vocational education for 


) those who cannot progress, or worse yet, for those who 


ho em iss oO 


resist progress. Perhaps the time is appropriate for re- 
dedicating ourselves to providing vocational education for 
those who “can and will profit by the instruction.” 

If we, collectively, could immediately turn our efforts 
away from those educational laggards who require a 
disproportionate share of our efforts and concentrate on 
those who can and will profit by the instruction, the 


) effective results would be multiplied many fold. 


a 


IN THIS SPACE age we need scientists and engineers, 
even better ones than we have had. However, the present 
hue and cry for more and more scientists and engineers 


_ is all out of proportion to the needs for an exploding space 


age. Rockets and satellites must be conceived and planned 
in every detail but that alone would never get them off 
the launching pad. The general public has rarely been 
advised and the mass of our educational leaders have so 
far failed to realize that the great multitude needed to 
solve our future manpower needs will be skilled and 
technical workers. This is one of the big challenges for 
vocational education in 1960 and the years ahead. 
There must be a rearrangement of our national priorities 
in education, as well as in economics. Other nations com- 


| peting with us in this scientific age are spending a much 
| higher proportion of their national income for educa- 
| tion of skilled and technical manpower than is currently 


spent in the United States for the same purpose. By its 
very nature, vocational education is expensive. All types 
of education are expensive, but ignorance is more costly. 
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a  “ 
AVA President E. M. Claude accepts an AVA Life Membership 
from members of the Illinois Industrial Education Assoc. ITEA 
President W. P. Klingensmith is at Mr. Claude’s left. 


=> AVA’s New President 
reminds us of the need to 


face up to current issues 


IF WE ARE to be guided by need and reason in educa- 
tion, we must put into practice the advice of Justice 
Brandeis when he said, “We must let our minds be bold.” 
It is not enough to be bold about establishing our right- 
ful place in the educational sun. We must be bold enough 
to face up to current issues that affect vocational educa- 
tion. Some of these issues have been with us for years, 
while others are just appearing on the scene. One of the 
reappearing issues is the improvement of our present 
programs. That involves improvements in such things as 
teacher supply, laboratory facilities, in-service teacher 
training, instructional materials and research. While piti- 
fully little research has been done in the various fields of 
vocational education, the outlook is improving as a result 
of a recent research meeting in Washington sponsored 
jointly by the AVA, with the full cooperation of the 
Research Division, U.S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division. 

Improved research will provide a stimulating aid in the 
improvement of all the other areas mentioned above. 


ONE OF THE NEWER issues that will challenge all of 
us in 1960 is the all-purpose area vocational program. We 
can no longer afford to deny those living in small towns 
or on the farms the vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion opportunities provided for those in urban centers. 

The present surge of interest in adult education provides 
still more opportunities for us to serve those who “can and 
will profit by the instruction.” 





1959 AVA President Dr. H. H. London wel- 


comes into office his successor, E. M. Claude 


Busy as he is throughout convention week, 

AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley 

can always find time to doublecheck details 
Standing room, only— 
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Riu, 1959 Convention in Chicago, Dec. 7-11, with an 
official registration figure of 4,102 has been widely ac- 
claimed by delegates from every corner of the nation as 
the “biggest and best” in the Association’s 53-year history 
of annual meetings. 

Enthusiastic participation was rampant, sessions devoted 
to a wide variety of topics were crowded, general programs 
offered prestige speakers and events. 

Presented pictorially on these pages is brief coverage 
of segments of activities throughout AVA’s busiest week. 
Pictures are through the courtesy of Merkle Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (formerly, Ransdell, Inc.). Merkle’s Head 
Photographer, Frank Alexander and Account Executive 
D. Stanton McCarney worked day and night to cover for 
JouRNAL readers AVA’s convention proceedings. 

Also of special help in Chicago Convention reporting 
were Russell K. Britton, Gilbert G. Weaver, George P. 
Deyoe, G. Harold Silvius, Dean Turner, and Melvin L. 
Barlow. 

The JourNAL will continue to present convention reports 
and coverage in forthcoming issues. Withheld for subse- 
quent publication are the official address of 1959 Presi- 
dent Dr. H. H. London and the report of the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. M. D. Mobley. 
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Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago’s Super- 
intendent of Schools, offered a cordial wel- 
come to AVA 


Highlight of events for officers of AVA-affiliated state associations was the presentation 
of handsome certificates to all those who have served as state officers. Shown displaying AVA’s 
“certificate of appreciation” is Lowell A. Burkett, Assistant Executive Secretary. Seated at 
his right is A. A. Himelick of Indiana who was °59 President of the officers of state associa- 
tions’ organization 


Caught in a rare moment of repose is Dr. 
Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago’s Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools in charge of Voca- 
tional Education and 1959 AVA Convention 
Chairman. At his left is Henry F. Gilson who 


served as a member of the general convention 
Home economists heard many fine speakers, worked hard to keep notes of special interest planning committee 
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Business educators had a variety of in- 
formative sessions in Chicago. Here, they 
listen to reports served ably 


oi 


Harry W. Sanders, Head of Vocational Ed- Home economists, busy throughout the § 
ucation at Virginia Polytechnic Institute week at meetings geared toward profes- 


the AVA sional improvement, formed warm, recep- 


Awards Committee, announcing recipients tive audiences 
of special honors at a general session 


Exhibited throughout the week were numerous AVA pub- 
lications and your official magazine, the American Vocational 
Journal 


Mrs. A. E. Robinson and son with Mrs. James H. Pearson, r., 
wife of the U. S. Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


R SARGENT SHRIVER, JR. 
PRESIDENT 





CPNERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


U.S. Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


James H. Pearson confers with the ’59 President of the 


State Director O. I. Paulson of Oregon. 
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Typical of informal discussion groups that studied special Jeanne Miller of McGraw Hill, Dr. M. Ray Karnes and 
topics in Chicago is this “round table” of industrial arts edu- 
cators 


Dr. Kermit Seefeld took time out to pose for photographer 
Frank Alexander 


At this distributive education meeting William B. Logan, 
l., and K. Otto Logan, second from left—both presidential 
nominees in AVA’s 1960 election, worked together. The 
“Logans” are good friends who have served together in 
many official capacities through the years 
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submitted in partial fulfilment of the 

requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education, U of 

Missouri, a 518-page study of the “Origin, Development 

and Work of the AVA” reported on some of his findings 


at a luncheon for AVA Past Presidents. Mrs. Eva W. Scully 
and R. E. Bass are also shown here 
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Carl Bartel, who 


ducation 
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Luther Hardin, capable 1959 President of NVATA, suc- 


cessfully directed numerous Chicago sessions for Vo-Ag 
Teachers 
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| AM UNDER NO illusions that I can 
tell you anything about your own work 
in vocational education, and I hope 
none of you have any illusions that I 
can do so. As I am sure all of you real- 
ize, my own work as a teacher was in 
the field of chemistry, and my labor as 
an administrator-was at a university. 
What I know about vocational educa- 
tion is only the result of my study of 
the American public high school, which 
I started in September, 1957, (before 
Sputnik, let me remind you! ). I under- 
took this study in order to find out by 
direct personal observation whether 
what I had been writing and saying 
about American comprehensive high 
schools was an accurate statement of 
the facts. My friends in public educa- 
tion had assured me that an American 
) public high school could do three 
things well—namely, provide a general 
education for all American youth; pro- 
vide meaningful practical courses to 
develop a skill immediately marketable 
on graduation from high school; and 
provide significant courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages 
for those who were headed for pro- 
fessional study in a university. 
During my four years in Germany, 
I addressed more than one group of 
educators and told them about the 
American comprehensive high school. 
lo the German educators what I had to 
say was literally incredible. They 









































































Address delivered Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 7, 1959, at the 1959 American Voca- 
tional Association Convention in Chicago. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


and the national need 





THE DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR WHO STUDIED AMERICA’S HIGH SCHOOLS 


TALKS SENSE ABOUT THE PROGRAM 


By Dr. James B. Conant 


couldn’t believe that, in one school 
and under one management, the three 
functions I described could be ade- 
quately performed. Their skepticism 
worried me, and J set out to see for 
myself, and in so doing I made my 
first contact with vocational education. 
Though I had been in education all 
my life, I am frank to say that before 
I started my study of the American 
high school, my knowledge was very 
slight of such matters as the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the difference between 
industrial arts and a trade and indus- 
try program. Judging from what some 
critics of American public education 
have been saying since Sputnik, I can- 
not help but wonder if their ignorance 
of vocational education is not at least 
as great as was mine three years ago! 
I do not see how anyone who has 
visited the kind of practical courses 
I visited could recommend eliminating 
vocational and practical arts work from 
the high school. 

When I hear adverse criticism of 
vocational education, I cannot help 
concluding that the critic just has not 
taken the trouble to find out what he 
is talking about! 


THE PURPOSE of my study of the 
American public high school was to 
answer a simple question. Was it pos- 
sible to do three things in an American 
comprehensive high school and do them 
well? My answer was “yes.” There- 


fore, it seemed to me that no radical 
reorganization of American public edu- 
cation was required in order for our 
tax-supported schools to do their part 
in this period of national need. My 
conclusions and certain recommenda- 
tions to school boards which are re- 
sponsible for comprehensive high 
schools are contained in my First Re- 
port to Interested Citizens. | addressed 
myself to laymen and shall continue to 
do so in the future because I am con- 
vinced there is widespread misunder- 
standing among the public as to the 
problems of our tax-supported schools. 
Perhaps in no area is this misunder- 
standing greater than in the area with 
which you are concerned. 


As I said at the outset, I fear there 
is little if anything I can tell you that 
will be new or interesting, but I know 
there is a great deal I can tell the lay 
public about vocational education. 


I make this statement on the basis 
of considerable experience in the last 
school year, 1958-59. I travelled 
through some 20 states from coast to 
coast and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico speaking to citizens 
groups about the public high school 
and its three main functions. The ques- 
tions from the floor demonstrated very 
often a lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the place and importance 
of vocational education. Some people 
seemed to want to restrict the high 
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The point is not how long a youth studies but what he gets out of it 


school to what used to be called “col- 
lege preparatory work;” others seemed 
to regard the practical courses as the 
dumping grounds for the slow readers 
and the disciplinary cases. I endeav- 
ored as best I could to combat both 
highly erroneous ideas. 

As you are well aware, one of a 
number of difficulties in talking sense 
about vocational education is the fact 
that the situation varies from com- 
munity to community. What would be 
a good vocational high school program 
in one city would be absurd in another. 
This prevents the kind of generalized 
discussions which most laymen like. 
The second difficulty is terminology. 
To the outsider it seems a mystery why 
instruction in auto mechanics in a high 
school is labeled “vocational” while 
instruction in stenography or the use 
of clerical machines is not. And it still 
remains a mystery to me why, in one 
school, all the shop work is industrial 
arts and, in another, a similar shop 
(but with a different instructional pro- 
gram) is organized as part of voca- 
tional education. The third difficulty 
is a consequence of the history of voca- 
tional education in this nation. And 
I hope you will not take it amiss if I 
say the history has in part been un- 
fortunate. 

What do I have in mind? | have in 
mind the fact that in at least three 
states vocational education (defining 
the term narrowly as do the state and 
federal laws) cannot be part of a wide- 
ly comprehensive high school. I have in 
mind also, to be quite frank, that there 
has not been the close liaison, it seems 
to me, that one might have wished be- 
tween the teachers of the general edu- 
cation subjects (language arts, social 
studies, art, music, science, and mathe- 
matics), the teachers of commercial 
subjects, and the teachers in the voca- 
tional subjects. And at the administra- 
tive level, I seem to have detected 
something short of complete trust and 
understanding. 


| KNOW the matter is complicated 
by the existence of large and highly 
important post-high school vocational 
programs. Many of you here may be 
primarily interested in these programs, 
and let me say I hope they will continue 
to flourish, particularly in the local 
community colleges. A further compli- 
cation for the layman is the necessity 
which seems to have arisen in the 
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larger cities to have separate voca- 
tional high schools, thus eliminating 
the vocational programs in the general 
high schools, and leaving industrial 
arts teachers to man the shops. These 
separate vocational schools are doing 
a fine job from all I hear, but I might 
as well admit quite frankly that I am a 
strong advocate of the widely compre- 





DR. CONANT 


hensive high school. And I would 
strengthen the vocational work in such 
schools, rather than set up new sepa- 
rate vocational schools—the very large 
cities are, of course, in an exceptional 
situation as I have just indicated. 
Now I come to the fourth and last 
block to a sensible discussion of voca- 
tional education—and here the diffi- 
culty arises even in rational discus- 
sions among educators. | refer to the 
question of prestige. Mixing up educa- 
tional values with matters of prestige 
has bedeviled the work of teachers for 
generations in every nation, and | 
suppose it will continue to do so for 
years to come. Nevertheless, I feel we 
should do all we can to destroy an edu- 
cational myth which has grown up in 
the United States in this century and 
which is a result of a false evaluation 
of education through the intrusion 
of prestige considerations. In a ration- 
al mood most of us would grant that 
there is no necessary relationship be- 
tween the length of education and the 
value of the education in question. The 
doctor is not superior to the lawyer 
because his formal education required 
seven to eight years beyond high school 
while that of the lawyer required only 
five to seven; the doctor of public 
health does not outrank both, although 


he became a professional only after 
nine to eleven years of study beyond 
the high school. The engineer is not in 
an inferior status because his profes- 


sional degree was won after only four § 


years of post-high school work. 


No. It is obviously absurd to attach J 


value labels to the length of the period | 
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of formal study. I say this notwith- F; blocks 
standing the barrage of propaganda § sition, 
which was laid down between the two |) pons a 
World Wars in behalf of the four-year 9 a sing! 
college—-a_ barrage of propaganda ¢ freedor 
which too often stressed prestige. The p to me ¢ 
general education of some potentially @ fact. 
influential citizens of the United States} Yet, 
can be completed, I feel sure, by two % countr: 
full years of post-high school study. § few ex 
And these two years, as well as the last § ness of 
two years of high school, can be de- % most | 
voted in part to study directly related | but co 
to future employment—in short, voca- § often < 
tional education to use these words in § cussior 
their widest sense. Many, indeed, sal a natio 
well complete formal education with] tain ci 
the twelfth grade. The point is not how ) that th 
long has a youth studied, but what has a cons 
he or she got out of the study. B Soviet 
This, in turn, depends very often on} terms 
the degree to which the pupil feels the How 
school work is important. And for the § cators, 
vast majority of young American ado- ) taxpay 
lescents, if formal studies are to be J} quence 
important, these studies must be related | To wh 
in some way or another to the youth’s)) of a rn 
own goals and aspirations. This ques-)) with \ 
tion of motivation for many young) the di: 
people is the question of supreme sig-/) of tax 
nificance. And it is because I have been : spirit 
so impressed with the attitude of the] | war? ' 
boys and girls in the vocational courses |) the ne 
I have visited that I am so enthusiastic } defens 
a supporter of vocational education at} est ser 
the high school level. j thougl 
» armed 
| REFERRED a few moments ago to | It is 
this period of national need. | shall § unders 
have to amplify this reference in order it is he 
to make clear my reasons for certain) be inv 
of the recommendations in my Report} [mper 
on the high school and certain sugges-§ step br 
tions as to the future development off is too 
vocational education, with which " larly 1 
shall conclude my remarks. tively 
We are living in a grim period, nof} porter 
doubt of that. "bodeed, it is so grimf} Soviet 
that many people just don’t want-to]} which 
talk about it—particularly the older) pear | 
people who grew up in a quite differ- !ot—p 
ent period of history. B neers, 
As I have often said in speaking toll clever 
my contemporaries (who were off f init 
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school age before World War 1), the 
facts of life today are so terrible that 
we just couldn’t have imagined them, 
let alone believed them, when we were 
in our teens. An idea we took for 
granted—freedom—we now see chal- 
lenged by a vast expansive force— 
Sino-Soviet imperialism; two great 
blocks of nations are standing in oppo- 
sition, the leaders provided with wea- 
pons any one of which could destroy 
a single city. Our existence and our 
freedom are both in danger. This seems 
to me an obvious, if highly unpleasant, 
fact. 

Yet, as I have traveled around the 
country during the last two years, with 
few exceptions | have sensed no aware- 
ness of the nature of our peril. For the 


| most part, I have encountered little 
» but complacency. I have met all too 


often a resistance to starting any dis- 
cussion from the premise that we, as 
a nation, are in danger. There is in cer- 
tain circles an unwillingness to agree 
that there is an urgency today which is 
a consequence of our struggle with the 
Soviet Union, a reluctance to talk in 
terms of the national need. 

How many of us as professional edu- 
cators, as citizens, as voters, and as 
taxpayers are ready to face the conse- 
quences of the international situation? 
To what degree does one find the sense 
of a national emergency as one talks 
with various types of persons? Are 
the discussions of the complex matter 
of taxation carried on in the same 
spirit that would prevail in time of 
war? The answer is clearly “no.” Yet 
the necessity for spending money for 
defense (using this term in its broad- 
est sense) is obviously as pressing as 
though we were engaged in an actual 
armed conflict. 

It is not easy for us Americans to 
understand the nature of the struggle; 
it is hard for us to envisage what would 
be involved if we surrendered to Soviet 
Imperialism—surrendered at once or 
step by step. The basic issue of freedom 
is too easily obscured. This is particu- 
larly true today. Russia is now rela- 
tively accessible to travelers and re- 
porters. The picture we have of the 
Soviet Union is that of a country in 
which many well-educated people ap- 
pear to be quite satisfied with their 
lot—particularly scientists and engi- 

eers. (The Communist Party has been 

lever enough to provide a large degree 

{ initiative and freedom for this group. 
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We need a smooth-running economy capable of increasing production each year 


The process of “Sovietization” in 
Russia was completed some years ago; 
the dissenting elements have long since 
been completely crushed. The signifi- 
cant scene for us, therefore, is not the 
Soviet Union but a land which is in 
process of being transformed to fit the 
Soviet pattern. Such a land is the So- 
viet Zone in Germany, and we can ob- 
tain a glimpse of what Sovietization is 
really like by looking through the Iron 
Curtain at a place where the Curtain 
is transparent—namely, the City of 
Berlin. 


1 WISH ALL citizens of the United 
States could spend a few days in that 
city as I did, once again, two months 
ago. I wish they could hear the tales of 
the refugees who, escaping from the 
tyranny of the Communist rule, con- 
tinue to come to Free Berlin at the 
rate of almost four hundred a day. I 
wish everyone could hear, as I did 
recently, what a refugee has to tell 
about life in a society in process of 
being Sovietized. (Each refugee, you 
know, is examined by a small com- 
mittee in the refugee center before be- 
ing certified as a bona fide refugee and 
being flown out to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to safety and a 
job.) Secret police, arbitrary arrests, 
long sentences, demands to spy on 
friends and relatives, pressures of all 
sorts, such is the pattern imposed on 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the So- 
viet Zone of Germany—the so-called 
German Democratic Republic. 

If people knew the facts of what 
has been going on for years in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, they would 
be in a better position to judge the 
nature of our struggle with Soviet 
Imperialism. And I may remark par- 
enthetically that they would also then 
be under no illusions about the aims of 
Soviet policy in Europe, for the Com- 
munist leaders in Eastern Germany 
have repeatedly stated quite frankly 
that they intend not only to neutralize 
Berlin but eventually to take over all 
of Germany itself. 


| SHALL not take your time further to 
spell out the contrast between freedom 
and slavery which is the fundamental 
issue. We are in for a long, dangerous 
struggle, and therefore, the national 
need is quite different from what it 
was in the twenties or the thirties. It 
is more nearly akin to the need during 


World War II. Yet the difference is 
significant, particularly for those con- 
cerned with our schools and colleges. 
During the war it was possible to see 
quite clearly what the war effort re- 
quired in terms of mobilization and 
training of manpower. 

In this period of struggle, but not 
of war, it is far more difficult to spec- 
ify in exact educational terms the im- 
plications of the phrase “national 
need.” But I shall attempt the task, as 
I think all of us must today, before 
we talk about the future of any phase 
of our vast educational enterprise. 


THE STRUGGLE with Sino-Soviet Im- 
perialism is both ideological and phys- 
ical—physical in the sense of the pro- 
duction of goods in a heavily indus- 
trialized society including, alas, the 
production of the most modern weap- 
ons. These weapons we hope will 
never be used, but we must produce 
them nonetheless, because only if we 
possess them in sufficient quantity and 
quality can be be certain that we will 
not be attacked or blackmailed through 
threats of an attack. 

In the age of rockets, which lies not 
many years ahead, when the airplane 
as a method of delivering thermo- 
nuclear bombs is obsolete, our physi- 
cal survival and our freedom will rest 
on our possessing an absolutely in- 
vulnerable system of retaliatory power. 
This means we must possess a system 
of rockets which will survive any 
thermo-nuclear attack by an aggressor, 
even assuming that the aggressor can 
concentrate all his forces against our 
own delivery system for thermo-nuclear 
weapons. The invulnerability will be a 
consequence of the mobility and dis- 
persion of the individual components 
including a wide dispersion overseas. 
To discuss these matters further would 
take me into a discussion of military 
strategy and foreign policy... 

The point I wish to make is that, 
as part of our industrial output, mili- 
tary missiles, rockets, and their acces- 
sories as well as thermonuclear bombs 
unfortunately have a prominent place. 
Whether we regard our struggle with 
the Sino-Soviet expansive force solely 
as an industrial competition or include 
the vast armament effort required, it 
is clear that we need for our survival 
a smooth-running economy capable of 
increasing each year the production 
of a great variety of goods. 
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A totalitarian education system cannot be compared with that of a free society 


The industrial revolution which 
started in England two centuries ago 
is still in progress. The impact of 
science and mathematics is greater 
than ever before. Technology is taking 
on new dimensions. 

The Soviets are at least as aware 
of the requirements of the new age 
as we are and, unlike us, can direct 
the education of their youth to meet 
the new requirements. A totalitarian 
system cannot be compared with that 
of a free society. With us a youth is 
free to decide about his educational 
future, and this freedom is an integral 
part of the freedom that is the basic 
issue with the Soviet Union. Neverthe- 
less we need as a nation to develop 
the talent of the oncoming generation. 
What is the solution of this dilemma? 


THE ANSWER, to my mind, lies in 
developing public understanding of 
the situation, the creation of the proper 
climate of opinion in every city and 
town, the improvement of our public 
schools, continued emphasis on guid- 
ance, and an understanding by guid- 
ance officers of the national need. 
Every boy and girl is free to develop 
his or her potentialities as he or she 
sees fit, (though the state requires 
attendance at school until a certain 
age and parents and neighbors are 
not without their influence). Public 
education must provide the requisite 
instructors and facilities. The relation 
of a youth’s studies to his or her 
future plans and the national need 
may well be emphasized in the final 
high school years. 


Consider the highly important group 
who must develop the combination of 
manual and intellectual skills required 
by technicians in modern industry. 
This is the group with which the voca- 
tional educators are particularly con- 
cerned. Some of this group can go 
directly from high school into appren- 
tice work and, I am told, can shorten 
the period of apprentice training by a 
year thanks to having spent half their 
time (or a little more) in grades 11 
and 12 in shop work. 

I know it can be argued that this 
practical work can be postponed until 
after graduation and provided either 
in a two year college or by an indus- 
trial company. 

I have even heard it said industry 
does not want high school graduates 
with any vocational training. 
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But such remarks do not represent 
the attitude of those who are operating 
the plants in a number of towns and 
cities I have visited. And what is 
more important, a negative attitude 
towards high school vocational pro- 
grams ignores completely the problem 
of motivation. To be sure, some of 
the newer industries require such a 
high order of technically trained men 
and women that two additional years 
of study beyond high school are neces- 
sary. But the vocational work can well 
start in the eleventh grade. 
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However, I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the vocational programs at the 
post-high school level. Their importance 
is obvious in terms of the national 
need, and the details of their develop- 
ment are something that only the edu- 
cational experts in these fields can de- 
cide. 


THERE IS' ONE group of highly 
trained men and women about which 
we have heard a good deal in recent 
years—the scientists and engineers. 
And there is no question about it— 
the work of the members of this group, 
like that of the larger group of skilled 
workmen and technicians, is closely 
related to the national need. The fact 
is so obvious as to require no argu- 
mentation. 

Only a relatively small group of 
youth have the scholastic potentialities 
which enable them to complete the 
post-high school technical course of 
four, six, or eight years necessary for 
research scientists and engineers. 
From this same small group must come 
the doctors, the professors of the 
humanities and the social sciences, the 
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nation are reading two or three grades below 
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much! realize the continual battle which 

rela. you must fight to prevent a misinter- 
handle | pretation of your work and the dangers 
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they would cooperate more fully, at 
times use more imagination, and be 
less concerned with the prestige values 
of their particular segment of the 
common undertaking. 


I said a few moments ago that our 
struggle with Sino-Soviet Imperialism 
was both ideological and physical. So 
far I have confined my relation of 
this struggle to education by talking 
about the development of skills re- 
quired for advancing science, applying 
science, and producing new and better 
material goods of all descriptions. 


LET ME CONCLUDE by pointing out 
what is clear, I am sure, to all of you 
—namely, that the whole development 
of our American public school system 
was predicated on the basis of the im- 
portance of the all-around education 
of all American youth. Some critics 
of our schools attempt to place voca- 
tional education in opposition to aca- 
demic education. This is obviously in- 
correct. At least half the time of a 
youth in high school is devoted to 
English, the social studies, science, 
and mathematics. This is as true of 
the pupil who in his or her last year 
spends the other half of the time on 
practical courses as it is of those who 
the 


spend corresponding time on 
foreign languages, chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics. Indeed, it can be 


argued that the advantage of our 
school pattern (I do not venture to 
call it a “system”!) over the European 
lies in the very fact that our future 
skilled mechanics and technicians con- 
tinue their general education through 
at least 12 grades. In Europe formal 
full-time education for this group 
terminates, as a rule, two or three 
years earlier. 

For the last 40 years, we have been 
ready in the United States to spend 
tax money (though rarely enough tax 
money) to provide a general education 
for an ever increasing fraction of all 
American youth. In so doing, we be- 
lieve we have laid the foundation for 
the better functioning of the members 
of a society of free men and women. 
We were endeavoring thus to educate 
our youth long before the struggle 
with Sino-Soviet Imperialism was upon 


us. I recall when it was the allure of : 


Naziism and Fascism to vast numbers 
of unemployed youths which posed 
the challenge to the educators—that 
was in the 1930's. 


and develop the potentialities of all American youth 


IF THE ANSWER to the ideological 
threat of our present struggle lies in 
large measure in developing in our 
youth an understanding of our type 
of free society and a readiness to be 
an active member of such a society, 
then we have been preparing the 
answer for many years. 

“Learning the Ways of Democracy” 
was the title of a little book published 
many years ago. There has been a 
steady stream of publications dealing 
with all phases of what we may call 
“general education for active member- 
ship in a free society.” Opinions have 
differed as to the best pedagogic 
methods, as to course content, as to 
the inclusion of this or that academic 
specialty, but a large block of time 
in the high school years has been 
devoted to this endeavor. We educators 
have been well aware of the problem: 
we have been busily at work. Even 
our most hostile critics would admit 
this much. 

As a consequence of all this effort, 
what the Europeans call “citizenship 
education” has been developed in our 
American schools to a much greater 
degree than in any other country. More 
than one critical foreign observer has 
told me that, in his opinion, our suc- 
cess was much greater than that at- 
tained in any other country. In short, 
our schools have not neglected the 
ideological component of the present 
threat. Therefore, in speaking to you 
almost exclusively about potential talent 
and the development of special skills 
required by our society for the pro- 
duction of material things, I have as- 
sumed we were all well aware of the 
significance of the general educational 
mission of our schools. 

There is no antithesis between one 
phase of education and another; there 
ought to be no prestige values attached 
to one type of specialized training or 
another. 


IF EDUCATORS are to improve the 
educational institutions as they should, 
they must close ranks as far as possi- 
ble. I suggest as a general slogan some 
such statement as the following— 


In a time of national danger we 
press forward with the development, 
through education, of the potentialities 
of all American youth for the good of 
each individual and for the preserva- 
tion of our freedom. 
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IN TRIBUTE... AND RECOGNITION  jAVi 


M ANY HONORS, citations and tributes were presented in é 
recognition of significant contributions throughout AVA — . " mic, 
proceedings in Chicago. 7 B of AV 
AVA Outstanding Service Awards—given by the Asso- my of Dist 
ciation to persons within the field in honor of meritorious M4 S cation, 
achievements—went to: = Miss 
James R. D. Eddy, Dean, Division of Extension and Di- : : 4 succeec 
rector, Industrial and Business Training Bureau, Univer- ; B before 
sity of Texas, Austin; R. E. Bass, Virginia State Director \ ; m Dr... 
of Vocational Education; Mark Nichols, Utah State Direc- @ Arts. 
tor of Vocational Education; Earl L. Bedell, retired Divi- Miss 
sional Director of Vocational Education and Technical and when s 
Trade Schools, Detroit; Henry S. Brunner, Specialist, Ag- ; she be 
ricumueat Sciences, U. 7 tee of Education; and Eugene AVA’s Agricultural Education Division honored the Atlantic & 
D. Fink, Delmar Publishers, Schenectady, N. Y., (and a Pacific Tea Company on the occasion of its 100th birthday. Here Ml Advise 
retired professional vocational educator). Carl Humphrey, Vice President for Agricultural Education presents Comm 
AVA Awards of Merit. presented to persons outside the the handsome certificate to Mark E. Pierce, Vice President, A & P’s Ei A p 
field. were given to James A. Rork. Arizona; Mrs. E. B. Middle Western Division and Head, Chicago Unit. mitten 
Thode, Arizona; Lawrence W. Prakken, School Shop; and, a before 
the Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, §& 4 ¢ q aot a B the Ur 
New York. agi GPs § the Ch 
AVA Distinguished Service Citations were announced a3 : Ss Lieu 
for Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama and John A. : SW 
Lapp of Illinois. These awards will be officially presented [i - Bare W 
at special ceremonies later, and covered in a subsequent ‘. 
JOURNAL. 
Recipients of AVA Life Memberships will be announced 


in the February issue. 
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A four-piece set of luggage was presented by DECA to H. D. Shot- 

well, who retired as the organization’s Treasurer last July after nine 

years in office. At r., is M. J. DeBenning, member DECA Board 
of Trustees. 

Th 
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DECA gave outstanding service awards to T. Carl Brown, David A. K since th 

Thompson, Maria Ferrer, J. C. Ruppert and Edwin Nelson. Above, 5) _ se 

Mr. Brown and Harry Applegate, DECA Executive Secretary. Elect; | 
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AVA awards went to Henry S. Brunner, Mrs. E. B. Thode, Lawrence} 


Prakken, James R. D. Eddy, Mark Nichols, Eugene D. Fink, and 
R. E. Bass (see story) 


we >, 


|AVA ELECTS 
TWO NEW OFFICERS 


Ht ai new officers, elected in Chicago to serve for three-year terms as members 


of AVA’s Executive Committee are Louise Bernard, Virginia State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, and John A. Jarvis, Dean, School of Industrial Edu- 

= cation, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. 
Miss Bernard will officiate as AVA Vice President for Distributive Education. 


Te Roy Fairbrother of Wisconsin who passed away October 9 shortly AVA’s newly-elected Vice President for 


before he would have completed his second three-year term in this office. Distributive Education Louis Bernard of Vir- 
Dr. Jarvis succeeds William R. Mason as AVA Vice President for Industrial *!2- Below. AVA Vice President for Indu 


when she set up an adult distributive education program there. Later that year, 
she became Virginia’s first State Supervisor of Distributive Education. She is 
antic {M4 former chairman of the Distributive Education Clubs of America’s National 
y. 4. ref Advisory Committee and also served as Chairman of AVA’s Policy and Planning 
presents Committee for DE. 
A& Ps A past Secretary-Treasurer of the Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Com- 

§ mittee, Dr. Jarvis taught in Michigan, Kentucky and at Stout State College 
§ before he was named Dean. His PhD in Vocational Education was earned at 
= the University of Minnesota and his background includes trade experience with 

i the Chevrolet Motor Company — A. C. Spark Plug as well as war service as 

© a Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy. 

) Presidential nominees for the membership year beginning December 1, 1960 
are William B. Logan, Professor of Distributive Education and Director of 
Management Institutes at Ohio State University and K. Otto Logan, Washington 
State Supervisor ef Distributive Education. 


trial Arts Dr. John A. Jarvis. (newly-elected) 
} Arts. een i ; acmenien 
il Miss Bernard entered her educational career in Waynesboro, Va., in 1937 pete, ~ 


The AVA Executive Committee that served through the Chicago Convention — standing: Carl Humphrey, Agric’l Educ. VP; F. J. 
Konecny, T & I VP; William R. Mason, Industrial Arts VP; Cecil Stanley (who officiated in Chicago as acting VP for Distributive Educ. 
since this office was vacated as a result of the death of Roy Fairbrother Oct. 9). 

Seated: Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer; Rosa H. Loving, Home Economics VP; H. H. London, President; E. M. Claude, President- 

© Elect; M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary. 
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Treasurer's Report 


From Dr. Charles W. Sylvester— 


December 1, 1958 to November 30, 1959, Inclusive 




















Balance in Bank, November 30, 1958___- $ 6,187.89 
RECEIPTS 
Association 
Membership Dues 
Affiliated and Direct_____- $139,177.00 
| a eee 1,890.00 
Contributing and Sustain- 
eee ores 430.00 
SS ae 1,046.50 $142,543.59 
I eas 3,175.69 
Interest on Investments_______________ 1,765.25 
Contributions 
For Convention Activities__._______ 757.50 
Travel of Officers_________-_--_--_- 757.29 148,999.23 
Annual Convention 
Rental of Exhibit Space— 
RE $ 20,960.00 
I Cn aha ete eet rei 165.00 
Registration Fees—Buffalo Balance 29.35 21,154.35 
The American Vocational Journal 
= $ 14,537.42 
Subscriptions and sale of Journals____- 2,093.32 16,630.74 
Miscellaneous 
Sale of Stock__ _ $ 4,506.29 
Transfer from ‘Savings Bank Account__ 6,500.00 
Transfer from Savings & Loan Ass’n__ 6,500.00 
Loan for emergency use-_____________ 1,100.00 
General, including Refunds______-___- 774.76 
Reconciled Accounts aa ae 91.74 19,472.79 
GRAND ‘TOTAL elena $212,445.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Association 
Personnel Services 
Salaries: 
Executive Staff and 
Treasurer _________ $ 24,006.03 
Stenographic & Clerical 
Service ____ _. 20,583.50 
With. & Soc. ‘Security 
a — 11,276.18 
Annuity for Executive 
ae 3,916.96 
Retirement Contribution 
—Clerical Staff _____ 3,300.61 
Hospitalization Service 918.42 $ 64,001.70 
hme A. Seen... 150.00 
EC 900.00 $ 65,051.70 
Program Development 
Travel, Communications, Postage, etc. $ 1,962.90 
Special Committees 
Agricultural _______-____-$ 245.84 
Public Information _____- 2,166.95 
RS oS Sf Se 121.01 
SS As % 9 Seen 856.87 
Conference on Nat'l Org. 1,251.87 
Se ee 128.63 
Distributive Education ___ 779.86 
Home Economics Educa- 
_ eee 911.04 
Industrial Arts _______- 508.66 
Membership Committee __ 736.79 
Yearbook __- 149.55 
Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation EON Ae 653.25 8,510.32 15,474.08 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES___-_-------- $195,241.95 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1959_____-_-_------- 17,203.05 
$212,445.00 






$ 10,683.58 


$ 23,122.75 


21,620.10 











Travel 
Executive Secretary and 
Staff _-$ 5,554.02 
Executive Committee 5,129.56 
Office Services 
Printing, Postage & Sta- 
tionery 4,997.43 
Elections . » 2atBo 
Dues and Memberships 718.06 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,104.67 
Equipment and Supplies 5,491.87 
Office Rent 6,075.00 
D. C. Taxes 956.87 
Special Office Items -_ , 1,201.00 
Miscellaneous 
General: 
Repayment of Loan $ 1,100.00 
Miscellaneous 520.00 
Investment — Savings 
Banks Deposits _____ 20,000.00 
American Vocational Journal 
Printing and Mailing Journal 
Engravings 
Salaries a 
Editorial Board Travel _- 
Maintenance, Mailing List 
Postage 
Office Rent ; 
Advertisement Commissions —_~~ 
Special Art Work au SS 
Petty Cash : 
Audit of Membership ; 
Miscellaneous a : os 
Annual Convention 
Clerical Services oe oe 
Convention Printing ______ 
Special Dinners im ticrlancas 
Telephone and Te legraph. redne VRRS 
Postage u aches ‘ 
Miscellaneous Seeded 
Committees 
Publications and Information 
Salaries ee 1,689.71 
Printing Booklets and Gen- 
eral Printing - 2,022.63 
Postage and Express 350.94 
Travel ____- cneiaae 325.38 
Office Rent ______- =< 375.00 
Miscellaneous _-__--~~- 237.65 


TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1959 


$ 39,395.50 
3,123.79 
5,657.06 

763.63 
276.85 
1,330.41 
750.00 
3,708.84 
259.30 
184.92 
628.81 
1,188.04 


$ 157.38 
683.30 
747.50 
137.22 
206.16 

91.03 


$ 5,000.86 


$ 55,426.43 
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Balance in Bank, November 30, 1959__ 
S. Savings Bonds (Series K) 
Purchased Feb. 1955—10M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series K) 
Purchased Mar. 1956— 5M___------ 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Purchased Dec. 1949— 5M_______~- 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
_ Purchased Apr. 1950—10M ___---- 
S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
oo Jan. 1951— 4M Pa 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 3%—1955 
Purchased Feb. 1955—14M 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 2144%—1964-69_ 
Baltimore Federal Savings & Loan— 
Int. 344% -- Ta Ee 
Vermont Federal “Savings & Loan— 
Int. 3% % . 
Savings Bank Deposit—Int. “2%%_- 


Total Investments______---- 
Active Life Membership Fund __ - 
Balance—AVA Reserve Fund_- 


$ 9,660.00 
4,835.00 
4,880.00 
9,760.00 
3,880.00 


14,000.00 
500.00 


10,000.00 
8,876.39 


6,701.83 


$ 73,093.22 
62,032.72 


Inventory of Office Equipment (July 1, 1959) ____ : 


TOTAL ASSETS 


(Excluding Life Memberships) ------------~- 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


$ 17,203.05 


$ 37,5948 
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11,060.50 









9,331.25 
























53,426.43 


AVA Convention delegates turned out with enthusiasm for The Ship’s program of entertainment and prizes galore Dec. 11. At r., in 


Hosorsn THIs year with The Ship’s historic Citation for 
» “bringing recognition and honor to his profession” was 


Dr. John P. Walsh, Director, Trade and Industrial Edu- 


cation Branch, Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 


» cation. 
| In commenting on the award, Jack Faber, Advertising 


sales Manager, Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 


Sand 1959 Chairman, The Ship’s Citation Award Commit- 


11,060. 
9,331. 


37,5948 


tee, said recipients are named on the basis of election, 
rather than selection. 
» “Nominating ballots are sent out to each of our almost 
9500 members,” he states, “and from those receiving the 


Copy of the Citation presented to Dr. Walsh is repro- 
"duced here in full. 


© Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell congratulates Dr. John P. 
Walsh, recipient of The Ship’s Citation, 1959. 


. 


( 


IL JOURNAL 


Sthe process of drawing names of lucky recipients of The Ship’s bounty is Lois Corbeil, A. B. Dick Co. 


CITATION AWARD 
DR. JOHN P. WALSH 


Members of THE SHIP salute you — distinguished son of New York and Neu 
Hampshire for your years of service to Vocational Education as a teacher 
supervisor, and local director in New York State; State Director of lechmcal 
Institutes and State Director of Vocational Education in New Hampshire; and a 
Inited States Director of Trade and Industrial Education 


You have brought recognition and honor to your profession through 


your leadership and unstinting service in the promotion and development o 
the Nation's program of Trade and industrial Education 


vour deep understanding of the industrial education need 


and your untiring efforts to meet these need 


ur contribution to the advancement of trade and industrial teacher ed 


aon through effective research and nation wide workshop 


your vision and leadership in the carly promotion and development of voca 


tional technical education through national, regional, and State conference 


your “focus on the future’’ in directing a series of National Leadersh 


Development Conference 


your unselfish service to professional organization 


agement groups, and govemment 


your accomplishments as a man of action. as an inspirational speaker, and 


as a team worker for vocational education 


THE SHIP is honored to present t you our Citation Award for 1959 





Educational Excellence: A new source of strength 


and vo-ed is an integral 


element in the grand design 


| THINK it is safe to say that Amer- 
ican education has seldom been under 
such intense or widespread scrutiny as 
now. 


The reason for this reappraisal is 
clear: Russian achievement. 

It has occurred to some people, 
standing in the reflected light of Rus- 
sia’s artificial moons, that while we 
may have been guilty of underestimat- 
ing Russian education and its results, 
we may also have been guilty of over- 
estimating our own. 

There is felt an urgent need to cor- 
rect the balance. 

This urgency, this developing sense 
of crisis in educational circles, is based 
on the awareness that education has as- 
sumed a new dimension — that of a 
competitive instrument, a weapon, if 
you will, in the struggle between open 
and closed societies. 

This is both fortunate and unfortu- 
nate. 

It is fortunate in that it has awak- 
ened in American minds a new respect 
for the old values of discipline, appli- 
cation, and academic excellence. 

Further, we are awakened to the fact 
that intellectual excellence is no longer 
an ornament to a society; it is a basic 
source of national strength. A new di- 
mension, intellectual in nature, has 
been added to the material resources 
that support a nation’s policy. 

The term “knowledge is power” is 
as old as education itself; people are 
now discovering how true it is. 


ANYONE who doubted this was 
sharply reminded of its truth when the 
Soviets were able, with their first sin- 
gle satellite, to erase decades of incom- 
petence in the eyes of the world. With 
a single stroke they startled America 
from her conventional belief in her 
own absolute technical superiority. 
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That achievement of the Soviets did 
not imply a highly developed or mas- 
sive productive system generating 
countless products for consumers in a 
mature industrial society, sprung up 
from the Russian earth overnight. 

Nor did it imply a highly organized 
social structure upon which the Rus- 
sian people depended for a new and 
creative advance in living. 

No, it implied only one thing: sci- 
entific and technical competence, based 
upon a rigorous program of study and 
education, and supported by a narrow 
but determined expenditure of wealth 
to promulgate the ideas that were de- 
veloped. 

Thus, when we began to search for 
the reasons for the Soviet triumph, and 
it was not merely a public relations 
triumph but a major gain in world 
prestige, the first place we looked was 
not at their industry, not at their gov- 
ernment, not at their resources—but at 
their school system. 

What made the biggest and darkest 
headlines in the immediate post-Sput- 
nik era were not the gross national 
product figures of the Soviets, nor the 
industrial capacity estimates, but the 
difficult curricula, the long hours, the 
intense concentration and the tough 
discipline of an educational system 
that proved that the masters of the 
Soviet State had realized that intellec- 
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nical fields was the quickest and surest — 
way to world domination. lic supy 
I say it is fortunate for the West, oducatic 
and for America, to have this idea—§},,<)s fo 

that educational excellence is a new 

source of strength behind national pol- TODA 
icy—spelled out in concrete and dra-§ places a 
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But there is an unfortunate aspect, depends 
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Rather, education’s response to its/trical t 
function as a source of nationalfjand fu 
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and wider base. » Educ 

We should not assume that survival |) The | 
depends upon an X number of engi-°"'*s ™ 
neers and technicians, and gear every-| and bu: 
thing to fill that need. | mmake p 

Our survival may depend as clearly he pari 
upon what goes on in other fields as in = 
the field of technology. Labor J: 








Consider just the social disciplines 
where a greatly important body of 
knowledge is developing — inquiries 
into the causes and nature of preju- 
dice, into the functioning of a free en- 
terprise economy, into the balance of 
rights and duties between the individ- 
ual and his community, into the proper 
jurisdictions for government in a con- 
tracting world, and so on down a long 
list. 


Consider what a young man needed 
to know just 20 years ago in order to 
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operate as an effective citizen — and 
what he has to know today. 
In your own communities, the prob- 


tech Biems of local government, of agricul- 
surest @ ture. of labor and management, of pub- 
lic support, of private enterprise, of 
West, § education itself all require an educated 
dea—f phasis for action. 
| new 
il pol- TODAY, our back doors open onto 
1 dra- places and peoples the world over. How 
® we greet them, and how we treat them, 
spect, depends upon whether or not we can 
under. bring the full light of intelligence and 
crisis training and understanding to bear 
upon the handshake we extend. 
| havel We need skillful people to solve these 
H problems just as surely as we need 
* skillful people to solve the technical 
of fall. E problems of better rockets and better 
rected homes and better bridges and better 
cas IB factories. 
t, and I think it would be fair to say that 
.d edu- Americans once regarded the vocation- 
watts F al school, the technical institute and 
sts "9 the training course as the alternative to 
f 8°" B failure in an academic course of study. 
| think A vocational school in the most ex- 
as de Breme view of this kind was the alter- 


n NOS’ Bnative to intelligence. 


Anyone who still holds that view is 
simply out of touch with reality. 

The vocational course today may 
make a young man an electrician. That 
young man, through study and train- 
Hing, may move on to become an elec- 
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to its@gtrical technician, and further training 
ational#jand further study may make him an 
yroader electronics engineer. 

Education today is one camp. 
urvivall, The respected scientist with his the- 
f engi-| ories needs hands and eyes to envision 
- every: and build the structures those theories 

Mmake possible. And the worker who is 
cleost he partner in this enterprise needs not 
Js as in 
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Look Alikes? Illinois State Director of Vocational Education J. E. Hill and Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell take time out to chat. 


American know-how and know-why are complementary terms 


only the ability to understand the rea- 
sons for his activity but he also needs 
the pragmatic training without which 
nothing practical is possible. 

And as the intellectual must be ex- 
cellent, so must the technician. 

Neither can follow a single course; 
education today implies training, and 
training is useless without education to 
illuminate and complement it. 

In short, American know-how, and 
American know-why, are complemen- 
tary, not conflicting, terms. 


WHEN | look over the projections 
that have been made of economic 
trends, I have the feeling that this 
artificial dilemma will be quickly re- 
solved by the mere force of circum- 
stances. 

There are three interlocking facts 
that demonstrate this to me: 

During the 1960’s we are going to 
experience a substantial increase in the 
number of people seeking work in the 
labor market. 

The work available to them will, for 
the most part, be in the professional, 
technical and service fields, with less 
employment opportunity in industrial 
and production jobs. 

The jobs that will be available, then, 
are jobs requiring more extensive edu- 
cational background; over all, the edu- 
cational requirements of jobs will be 
rising all across the board. 

Thus, the successful operation of the 
economy will demand that the educa- 
tional system produce qualified work- 
ers — that is, young men and women 
with some useful training in some field 
of knowledge or skill. 

But it will also demand, in no less 
certain terms, that those workers have 
the understanding, the ability to think, 


and the comprehension of ideas that 
comes best with the discipline of tradi- 
tional curricula. 

This general occupational demand 
for workers with good educational 
backgrounds is a part of a growth pic- 
ture of tremendous sweep. 

During the 1960's the population will 
soar to 210 million. 

We will enter that decade with a 
$500 billion gross national production 
that will increase by 1970 to $750 bil- 
lion—and this is in terms of constant 
dollars, or real growth. 

The labor force needed to supply 
that amount of goods and services will 
grow by over 13 million — from 73 
million to around 87 million. 

This increase is based on a gross 
entry of 32 million new workers into 
the labor force, and a gross exit of 18 
million from death, retirement and 
other causes. 


THE SIGNIFICANT aspect of this 
labor force growth for us is not so 
much the great 13.5 billion increase it- 
self but the kinds of people that are 
going to make it up. 

Just about one in every two, or 47 
per cent, will be youngsters under 24 
years of age. 


F. J. Konecny, AVA Vice President for T 
and I follows Mrs. Konecny into the Conrad 
Hilton’s grand ballroom on the occasion of 
the IVA annual banquet 
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Vocational education finds itself in the main stream of modern history 


Another 41 per cent will be over 45 
years of age. 

Only 13 per cent will be between 25 
and 34. 

And there will be an actual decline 
in the number of working people in 
the labor force between 35 and 44 
years of age. 

Thus, the greatest demand in the 
1960’s will be for workers with train- 
ing and experience and skill, workers 
traditionally located in the age bracket 


where no growth but an actual restric- 
tion will occur. 

The situation is that of an increasing 
demand for a diminishing supply of 
certain kinds of workers. 

It is clear, therefore, that if we ex- 
pect to operate the economy of the 
1960’s we will have to give more 
thought and expend more effort on the 
training of younger workers, and make 
some quick revisions in our attitudes 
about older workers who are so often 
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ANOTHER FIRST in another growing area of indus- 
trial arts and vocational education. A brand new bench 
which offers complete facilities for teaching basic 
television and TV receiver servicing. It includes all 
the fundamental requirements of a television service 


laboratory. Built by Brodhead-Garrett from specifi- 
cations by Electronic Industries Association in answer 
to the growing demand from schools. 


@ One of many new items included in our big new 1959 catalog, 
which will soon be ready for distribution. Watch for your copy. 


Over 50 Years Serving the School Shops of America 


BRODHEAD GARRETT CO. 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


4560 East 71st Street ° 
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denied employment because of ira 
tional age barriers and prejudices. 


THE IMPLICATIONS of these mc “f 
power projections should be obvious. 9 
Education, and education alone, can Apprecia 
close the gaps in our manpower pic) p,_,, 
ture. Education alone can successfully} B tion is g 
mesh the occupational demands of the} 
future with the resources available tof {or this 
i tality wh 
meet them. 
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» There 
There was a time when an academic™ 
our thar 


career was a prelude to a lifetime off Wilkins, 
work within a given, stable occupation.) tion, Sta 

That time has passed. one, 

Our occupational structure, reacting 4 soar Hok 
to domestic and world challenge, is not] tendent 
standing still long enough for anyonejg smith, | 
to prepare for and exist for a lifetime — 

os H . ° educatio. 
within any given specialty. 
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It is this fact of change — change D contribu 
under the pressure of competition] Be /t 
change under the need for coming tof sincere 
grips with modern life—that will blend ‘ wd 
training and academic education. One q wey 


can no longer exist without the other) commod: 

unless we would be a nation of unen-) Annual | 

lightened specialists without moral rl «Be It | 

pose or intellectual life, or a nation off§™ speci 

great culture unable to devise or con} ag 
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change work to their own benefit. Wey 1 Where 
do that by giving them, first, a firm Jadminist 
background in academic disciplines) plishmen 
and, second by equipping them in tional ar 
practical way to meet the economi } There} 
tests of their lives. a 
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The American Vocational Association to 
tion has a distinct responsibility injice as F 
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vital importance, as the changing bal} Desecnits 
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that I have described indicate. Bthe resp 
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VOCATIONAL education finds itsel! 
in the main stream of modern history! 


It serves a vital need in an econom)y There} 
that has come to rely more and morgg.*'10n € 
. ‘ Mobley 
upon the trained and skilled worker... , 
And, by offering to our young peopléented ir 
an opportunity to develop the talent 2, ;, 
and abilities that will allow them t¢ xpre: 
take a respected place in society, voca7 offic 
ices 


tional education becomes an integral 
element in the grand design of edu) /porecia 
cation as a national resource and #9 
source of strength for the free world’? 
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es. 
mcn- 
ious. 
€, Cal Appreciation—Publicity and Accommodations 
T Pl¢ Whereas, the American Vocational Associa- 
ssfully * tion is greatly indebted to many persons and 
of the™ groups for the excellent arrangements made 
ble to for this convention and for the fine hospi- 
tality while in Chicago, Illinois; 
— Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we express 
' a our thanks and appreciation to George T. 
me off} Wilkins, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ation. tion, State of Illinois and J. E. Hill, State 
, Director of Vocational Education; to Benja- 
. @min C. Willis, City Superintendent of Schools 
-aCtiNE Hand Hobart H. Sommers, Assistant Superin- 
, is not tendent of Schools; and to W. P. Klingen- 
anyonesg smith, President, Illinois Vocational Asso- 
Botives ciation and its members, also to other 
* educational leaders for their generous coop- 
Meration and services in planning for and 
change) contributing to the success of this convention, 
etition.§§ Be It Further Resolved, that we express 
ling to™sincere thanks and appreciation to news- 
1 blend Papers, radio and television stations for 


publicity given the convention, and to the 


n. Onel Conrad Hilton Hotel for the excellent ac- 
- other, § commodations provided during the 53rd 
f unen-) Annual Convention, and 


ral pur) .Be It Further Resolved, that the committee 

tion off on special events for the ladies be extended 

© ol sincere thanks for the hospitality accorded to 
wives and families of those attending the 

ITESETVE® convention. 

ol onl Appreciation to President London 

le musi Whereas, Dr. H. H. London has served 

k ha ? enthusiastically, energetically and capably as 

om 7 AVA President, and 

anit. Wem 


Whereas, the Association has, during his 

a firm administration, achieved outstanding accom- 
ciplines) plishments in the national program of voca- 
m in gational and practical arts education, 


sonomic Therefore, Be It Resolved, that AVA off- 

‘cers, the Executive Committee and members 
. |}express hearty thanks and sincere apprecia- 
Associ@ tion to Dr. London for his outstanding serv- 
lity infjice as President of the Association during 
rk is ofthe year 1959. 


‘Appreciation to Executive Secretary and Staff 


















> Whereas, throughout the year, much of 
the responsibility for carrying forward the 
AVA program and for organizing convention 
ds itseli activities rests upon the AVA Headquarters 
history. 325 the coordinating group, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Asso- 


-conom) 

od mot iation express its appreciation to Dr. M. D. 
k fobley for his energetic and effective pro- 

WOTKE! notion of the interests of all divisions repre- 

g peopliented in the AVA, and 

e talents) 


Be It Further Resolved, that appreciation 


them toe expressed to Lowell Burkett and the execu- 
ty, vocagy”' office staff for their loyal and efficient 
integral ervices to the Association. 





of edu, 


e and &) “hereas, the success of the AVA Conven- 
e world _— is dependent in large measure upon the 


reciation to The Ship 


— 1960 


| AVA Resolutions, 1959 


Ship organization for financial assistance, for 
its contributions to the spirit of the conven- 
tion and for The Ship Program; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that AVA off- 
cers, the Executive Committee, and members 
express appreciation to the Ship officers and 
the crew and to all the commercial exhibitors 
for their participation in the 53rd Annual 
Convention. 


Appreciation to the Lane Technical High School 
Band 


Whereas, the AVA is indebted to the Lane 
Technical High School Concert Band with 
their Director, Gardner P. Huff. 

Whereas, the inspiring and generous con- 
cert provided by this group exemplified the 
fine quality of cooperation by this school. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we express 
our appreciation to all those participating in 
this musical feature of our 53rd Annual Con- 
vention. 


Appreciation to the High School Choral Group 

Whereas, the AVA is indebted to the Aus- 
tin High School Senior Girls Glee Club and 
to their Director, Edna B. Pohlman, and 

Whereas, the inspiring and generous con- 
cert provided by this talented group exempli- 
fied the fine quality of cooperation by this 
school 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we express 
our appreciation to all those participating in 
this musical feature of our 53rd Annual Con- 
vention. 


Appreciation to the Bluejacket Choir 

Whereas, the AVA is indebted to the mem- 
bers of the Bluejacket Choir, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois, and 
their able director, Elmer D. Sandager, for 
an excellent and inspiring program, and 

Whereas, the arrangement of this program 
exemplified the high degree of cooperation of 
the United States Navy; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we express 
our sincere appreciation to the fine men of 
the Bluejacket Choir who participated in this 
outstanding musical feature of our 53rd An- 
nual Convention. 


Appreciation to Congress 

Whereas, an overwhelming majority of the 
members of Congress have through the years 
given full support to vocational education, 
and 

Whereas, members of Congress recognize 
the important role played by vocational edu- 
cators in our nation’s economy and defense. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the mem- 
bers of the American Vocational Convention 
express sincere appreciation to members of 
Congress for their attitude toward and con- 
tinued support of vocational education. 
Tribute to Roy Fairbrother 

Whereas, God has seen fit to call an out- 
standing vocational educator from our midst, 
and to bestow upon him his richly earned 
reward in eternity and, 





Adopted at Chicago, December 10 


Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation expresses its regrets on the passing 
of Roy Fairbrother, Vice President of AVA 
and State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, and 

Whereas, Roy Fairbrother gave his life to 
the attainment of the aims and objectives of 
vocational education; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we, as mem- 
bers of the American Vocational Association, 
join with his many friends in expressing our 
deep and sincere feeling of personal and 
professional loss in the passing of Roy Fair- 
brother of Wisconsin, a crusader for what 
was right and a friend and counselor to many, 
and that we extend to his beloved family our 
most sincere sympathy. 


Publication on Facilities for Vocational and 


Practical Arts Education 


Whereas, The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation has been able to publish a bulletin 
entitled “Developing Educational Specifica- 
tions for Vocational and Practical Arts Fa- 
cilities” and 

Whereas, Eric Pawley, Staff Executive, 
American Institute of Architects National 
Committee, Washington, D. C. serves as 
liaison between the AVA and AIA, and 

Whereas, this publication fills a very defi- 
nite need, 

Be It Resolved that the American Voca- 
tional Association assembled in Chicago, De- 
cember 10, 1959, go on record commending 
the American Institute of Architects for its 
whole-hearted cooperation in the development 
of this publication. 

Be It Further Resolved that we commend 
Max Platow, of the AIA and his committee 
for their preparation of material as well as 
their criticism in the planning of this inter- 
esting and valuable booklet. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we commend 
W. K. Dunton, Chairman of the AVA com- 
mittee for his untiring efforts in his compila- 
tion of the content of this publication. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we commend 
Chairman Gilbert Weaver, the membership 
of the AVA Research and Publications Com- 
mittee and the Washington AVA staff for 
their activities in the editing of the original 
manuscript. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we recommend 
that each member of the American Institute 
of Architects, the State Directors and the 
local directors of vocational education pro- 
grams purchase a copy of this publication. 
1958-59 Yearbook of the National Education 
Association 

Whereas, the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
has entitled the 1958-59 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Education Association “Vocational 


Education for Rural America,” and 

Whereas, Howard A. Dawson, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, was given the responsibility of 
developing the book, and 









States are urged to activate networks of public information programs 


Whereas, Gordon I. Swanson, Assistant 
Professor, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, served as Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee and Editor of the Year- 
book, and 

Whereas, the publication presents a rather 
complete picture of the history, current situ- 
ation, and the future for vocational education, 

Be It Resolved, that the House of Delegates 
of the 1959 American Vocational Associa- 
tion Convention, assembled in Chicago, De- 
cember 10, 1959, go on record commending 
the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association for devoting 
the 1958-59 Yearbook to vocational educa- 
tion. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we recognize 
and commend Howard A. Dawson and his 
staff for their untiring efforts on this publi- 
cation. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we commend 
Gordon I. Swanson for the excellent job he 
did as Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
and Editor of the publication, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we commend 
other members of the Advisory Committee 
and the contributors of the various chapters 
of the book for their assistance in making 
this publication a reality, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we recommend 
that each member of the American Voca- 
tional Association secure a copy of the 1958- 
59 NEA Yearbook and use it for its in- 
tended purpose. 


Public Information Committee 


Whereas, the AVA has established a Public 
Information Committee to prepare and dis- 
seminate factual information concerning the 
nature and purpose of vocational and prac- 
tical arts education, and 

Whereas, this Committee is rendering a 
service greatly needed for a long time, and 

Whereas, there is a need for similar com- 
mittees to extend the services of this national 
committee to the state level, 

Be It Therefore Resolved that the State 
Associations and the State Directors take the 
initiative in establishing state committees of 
Public Information to stimulate the develop- 
ment of state programs of public information. 


Business Education 


Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation has repeatedly requested that the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education provide leadership for office train- 
ing, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved that the U. S. 
Office of Education be commended for estab- 
lishing and filling the position of specialist 
in office training. 


National Defense Education Act 


W hereas, a provision of the area vocational 
education title of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 limits the use of funds 
“exclusively for the training of highly skilled 
technicians,” and 

Whereas, these provisions interfere with 
the development of a broad, comprehensive, 
effective program of vocational education in 
keeping with state and local needs, and 

Whereas, the Bush amendment (by Senator 
Bush of Connecticut) adopted on the floor of 
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the Senate restricting the use of funds is 
contradictory to other provisions of the Act, 
and 

Whereas, national efficiency is the sum 
total of efficiency of all individual citizens 
and the national wealth is the sum of their 
wealth producing capacity, and 

Whereas, the United States is definitely 
engaged in an economic war with Russia and 
other Communist dominated countries for the 
markets of the world, and 

Whereas, in the markets of the world we 
compete not as individuals but as a unit 
against other nations as units, and 

Whereas, there-is great need for expanding 
vocational education programs in order to 
serve youth and adults who are presently 
unable to enroll in vocational training pro- 
grams, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association at the appropri- 
ate time request Congress to amend the pro- 
visions of the area vocational education title 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 in such a manner that funds can be 
used for developing area programs of voca- 
tional education in all recognized occupations 
essential to our nation’s defense or economic 
well being. 

Be It Further Resolved, that representa- 
tives and members of the American Voca- 


tional Association solicit the aid of other 
organizations and groups to help secure 


Congressional approval of such an amend- 
ment. 


Extension and Amendment of Practical Nurse 
Training 


Whereas, there continues to exist a short- 
age of practical nurses, and 

Whereas, there is much evidence that this 
condition will last for many years in the fu- 
ture, and 

Whereas, federal funds made available un- 
der provisions of the practical nurse training 
title of Public Law 911 have materially aided 
in helping to relieve the shortage of practical 
nurses, and 

Whereas, the need for expanding and im- 
proving practical nurse training programs 
still exists, and 

Whereas, programs of education for practi- 
cal nurses were begun by various states at 
different times, some many years ago and 
some more recently, and 

Whereas, some states sacrificed other as- 
pects of trade and industrial education in 
order to get practical nurse education estab- 
lished before P.L. 911 became law (many 
in the hope that such funds would be made 
available by the federal government), and 

Whereas, some states that had developed 
rather comprehensive practical nurse train- 
ing programs prior to the enactment of P.L. 
911 have been unable to use federal funds 
for such programs, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association request the Na- 
tional Congress to extend for another five 
year period the authorization for appropria- 
tions for practical nurse training under pro- 
visions of P.L. 911. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the language 
of the law limiting use of funds for extension 
and improvement of practical nurse training, 
be amended in such manner as to permit the 


use of funds made available to states for 
practical nurse training programs that wee 
started prior to August 2, 1956. 


Cooperative Part-Time Training Programs 


Whereas, there is a concerted national 
movement on the part of such agencies as 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, and others 
to promote the employment of youth while in 
high school, and 

Whereas, such employment is usually not 
encouraged from the point of view or in co- 
operation with the recognized vocational 
part-time cooperative training programs, and 

Whereas, such action often does not recog- 
nize and utilize the services of bona fide 
vocational cooperative part-time training pro- 
grams; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association take appropriate 
steps to bring together representatives of all 
groups involved in a conference for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and encouraging a more 
cooperative effort for the cooperative part- 
time programs in the fields of vocational 
education. 


Apprentice Training 


Whereas, the apprentice training program 
in the United States has been a cooperative 
responsibility of labor, management and 
public education, with the schools providing 
the required related instruction and, 

Wheras, the vocational education program 
in the public schools has provided for 
upgrading employed workers in both manipu- 
lative skills and related techniques and tech- 
nical instruction to meet the requirements of 
an ever changing technological society, and 

W hereas, vocational education stands ready 
to modify and expand its offerings whenever 
requested by the apprenticeship agencies in 
the states and at the federal level, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the efforts 
of the Joint AVA-Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee be commended for 
their accomplishments and urged to continue 
their cooperative efforts in the further devel- 
opment of apprentice training. 


Research 


Whereas, the recent National Conference 
on Research for Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education was an important first step 
to implement research and develop projects 
that should improve vocational and practical 
arts education programs, and 

Whereas, improvement in these programs § 
will only result from the joint efforts of 
many interested persons, and 

Whereas, this action meets with the ap- 
proval of AVA members 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that officers of 
the AVA be urged to expand such activities 
in the future. 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education 


Whereas, the University of California has) 
accepted financial aid from the federal gov-/ 
ernment through the sale of lands granted tof 


the State of California by the federal govern- 7 


ment under the provisions of the Morrill Act’ 


of 1862 and in consideration of this financial J 
ty 
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assistance has contracted to offer instruction 
in “. . . agriculture and the mechanic arts 
”; and 

W hereas, leaders in government and educa- 
tion from the time of Abraham Lincoln, Jus- 


ational tin Morrill and Baldwin Turner down 















‘ies as through the past century have consistently 
ational regarded the field of industrial arts, includ- 
n Per- Bing its predecessory terms, to be the singular 
others @ fulfillment of the meaning of the term “me- 
hile in  chanic arts”; and 
Whereas, eminent leadership in the field of 
lly not Mindustrial arts at the state and national 
in co- Mlevels has been provided for over a half cen- 
ational @tury by the faculty at Santa Barbara, and 
as, and Whereas, the present Industrial Arts De- 
recog: partment, its faculty, its curriculum and its 
1a fide @ facilities have been appraised the finest in 
ng pro- Mits field by the Western College Association’s 
accreditation committee 
Ameri- Whereas, there is an acute need in the 
opriate State of California for graduate work leading 
; of all §§to the doctorate in the field of industrial arts; 
he pur- Mnow therefore 
a more Be It Resolved by the American Vocational 
e part-@ Association, representing 35,000 members, 
-ational @meeting in Chicago, December 8, 1959, that 
the American Vocational Association call 
upon the legislators of the State of California 
and the Regents of the University of Calli- 
rogram fornia to (1) abide by their contractual 
perative fy agreement with the United States by rescind- 
nt and ming their December 1958 directive to termi- 
-oviding yy nate industrial arts at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara and (2) re-estab- 
srogram lish their full support of industrial arts at 
led forgathe University of California, Santa Barbara 
manipu- by authorizing continuance of instruction in 
nd tech- (industrial arts leading to the highest aca- 
nents of @ demic degrees. 
ty, and Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of this 
is ready mresolution be sent to the Governor of the 
henever #p tate of California, Patrick Brown, to the 
ation tm Chairman of the Board of Regents of the 
University of California, Donald McLaugh- 
> efforts lin, and to the President of the University of 
ticeship California, Clark Kerr. 
ded for National Leadership Development—T & | 
continue 
» donk Wheras, instructional excellence in voca- 


ional—industrial technical education depends 
largely upon the vigor with which curricu- 
lum materials are conceived, developed, ap- 
plied and evaluated, and 

Whereas, the conservation of manpower 
with special talents, training and experiences 
in curriculum building depends on the effec- 
tive utilization of their abilities and skills 


nference 
Practical 
irst step 

projects 





practical 4 the dissemination of curriculum mate- 
Hrials on state and regional levels, and 
age Whereas, the magnitude of curriculum 
forts 0 building activities (research, development, 
h reproduction, distribution and evaluation) is 
the @P'Bso extensive that no single state or area can 
5, A lertake this work alone, and 
a Whereas, the development of leadership 
activities ootential with keen interest in and special 
responsibilities for curriculum building ac- 
W tivities is essential to the upgrading of pres- 
en’ programs and for the further expansion 
nia has)o! industrial education to meet ever-changing 
eral gov-/}te: hnological needs in the trades and indus- 
ranted to(#ti'>s, and 
1 govern- ' hereas, vocational-industrial-technical ed- 
rill Act)}u:stion programs will be strengthened by 
financial cc peratively pooling human and material 
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AVA moves to get the facts about vocational education in Russia 


resources in curriculum building on a re- 
gional or national basis, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association express the ap- 
preciation of the profession by commending 
the Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Offi- 
ce of Education for implementing its ag- 
gressive plan to promote leadership develop- 
ment activities by such means as the five 
National Leadership Development Confer- 
ences on Trade and Industrial Education and 
the National Conferences in special areas of 
concern as: research, industrial teacher train- 
ing, industry-education relationships, safety 
education (and the like). 

Finally, encouragement is given to this 
branch to work toward fulfilling as early as 
possible, the purposes identified as functions 
of the newly organized and tremendously im- 
portant National Professional Curricular Ma- 
terials Development Committee. 


Vv «i ica 4 


Whereas, there has been much publicity in 
the press of the nation regarding Russia’s 
education program, and 

Whereas, most of this publicity would lead 
the public to believe that virtually all of 
Russia’s secondary school program is de- 
voted to science, math, and languages, and 

Whereas, Russia has for years expanded 
programs of vocational education, and 

Whereas, the Soviets are now in the proc- 
ess of reorganizing their entire system of 
education making it largely vocational in 
character, and 

Whereas, the American public is not aware 
of Russia’s vocational program and the 
changes that are taking place in Russia’s 
reorganization of its education program 
scheduled to be completed by 1963, and 

Whereas, it is believed that Russia is 
expanding vocational education as a step in 
its effort to overtake and surpass the US in 
economic competition, and 

Whereas, it is vital to the security and 
economic well being of this country as well 
as the future effectiveness of the vocational 
and practical arts education programs in our 
public schools, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association take appropriate 
steps to secure factual information about 
Russia’s expanding vocational program and 
plans for further development and make these 
facts known to AVA members and the Ameri- 
can public in general. 





1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 


Whereas, the Sixth White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth is being held in 
Washington March 27-April 2, 1960, and 

Whereas, vocational education contributes 
vitally to the education and welfare of all 
youth, and 

Whereas, such education is significant in 
the preparation of youth in assuming their 
role as adults, and 

Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is to participate in the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that state voca- 
tional associations urge their membership to 
participate in the activities of this conference. 


Veterans’ Education 


Whereas, the education of veterans pro- 
vided through federal legislation has greatly 
helped veterans to become self-supporting 
contributing citizens, and 

Whereas, these benefits have been limited 
to those inducted into the Armed Forces 
prior to February 1, 1955 

Be It Hereby Resolved, that the AVA con- 
tinue to support federal legislation to extend 
educational benefits to all those veterans who 
have served honorably in the Armed Forces 
and who were inducted into the service on 
or after February 1, 1955, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the proposed 
educational benefit legislation for the said 
Cold War Veterans be similar in content to 
the educational benefit legislation extended to 
Korean Conflict Veterans under Public Law 
550 and that this proposed legislation be the 
direct-grant, not a loan-type of scholarship. 


Guidance 


Whereas, guidance has long been recog- 
nized as an important part of a sound and 
effective educational program with specific 
implications for its vocational aspects, and 

Whereas, there has been great improve- 
ment in guidance services and there is need 
for further development of guidance services 
in our nation, and 

Whereas, Congress has made additional 
funds available through Title V, Part A, of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
for promoting and developing counseling, 
guidance and testing services in the States, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the AVA 
cooperate with guidance personnel in further 
developing the vocational aspects of guidance 
services for the purpose of meeting more 
effectively the guidance needs of all children 
and youth. 


Appreciation to the Department of the Navy 


Whereas, the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and the Department of the Navy have 
for several years worked closely in the 
furtherance of the exchange of information 
relative to the preparation of vocationally 
and technically skilled personnel, and 

Whereas, the Department of the Navy en- 
deavors to utilize to the fullest extent the 
value of the education which may accrue to 
the Navy through the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 (Title VIII), and 

Whereas, the Department of the Navy has 
announced an approved procedure for the 
utilization of personnel prepared in voca- 
tional, practical arts, and technical depart- 
ments. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association commend the De- 
partment of the Navy for its recognition of 
the value of vocational preparation in sup- 
port of the Navy’s manpower needs. 


Committee on Resolutions 
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T. L. Fautkner, Chairman, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation 


AFL-CIO RESOLUTIONS 
SUPPORT SOUND VO-ED PROGRAMS 


At the third constitutional convention of 
the AFL-CIO (San Francisco, Sept. 23) the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. They are reprinted in full for the 
information of AVA members. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


101—By Delegate James 
Metal Trades Department, 


“Resolution No. 
A. Brownlow, 


AFL-CIO. 


“WHEREAS, In order to compete success- 
fully in our modern world, an individual 
or a nation must be occupationally compe- 
tent; vocational education, therefore, is 
essential to the personal welfare of the 
individual as well as to the security and 
economic well-being of the nation, and 


“WHEREAS, For more than 50 years, 
organized labor in America has had a 
leading role in the support and development 
of sound programs of vocational education. 
Labor has taken strong action from time 
to time to encourage the maintenance of 
high standards of training. Working men 
and women should continue to emphasize 
and demand sound, effective programs of 
vocational training, and 


“WHEREAS, If they are to be sound, 
vocational programs must be kept in tune 
with developments in the various occupa- 
tions. To this end, trade union members 
should continue to work for the establish- 
ment of a national advisory committee for 
vocational education with equal representa- 
tion from employer and employee groups. 
They should also continue in their efforts to 
maintain active and functioning advisory 
committees at state and local levels, and 


“WHEREAS, Today nearly all occupations 
change constantly. If America’s workers are 
to maintain their efficiency and advance in 
their trades and occupations, they must be 
provided with opportunities to improve their 
skills and technical knowledge. Organized 
labor should promote and aid state and local 
vocational officials wherever possible in the 
establishment and maintenance of sound pro- 
grams of trade extension training for journey- 
men workers, and 


“WHEREAS, The provision of related 
instruction for apprentices is one of the big 
problems in the maintenance of satisfactory 
trade training programs. In _ cooperation 
with vocational authorities at state and local 
levels, organized labor should continue in 
its efforts to see to it that adequate related 
instruction for apprentices is provided not 
only in large cities but in smaller communi- 
ties as well, and 


“WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO commends 
the American Vocational Association, repre- 
senting the vocational forces of the nation, 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing of the U. S. Department of Labor for 
establishing a joint committee to explore 
ways and means of working more closely 
together in promoting, developing and im- 
proving apprenticeship training programs, 
—- related instruction for apprentices, 
an 


“WHEREAS, The original intent of Title 
VIII of the National Defense Education Act 


of 1958 was to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of area vocational pro- 
grams, particularly in areas and in occupa- 
tions heretofore not adequately served by 
existing training programs. This purpose, 
however, was averted in the final enactment 
of the law as a result of the approval by 
National Congress of the Bush Amendment 
—which was offered by Senator Bush of 
Connecticut, according to his own admission, 
at the behest of officials of the U. S. Office 
of Education. As a consequence, it is difficult 
to provide needed training in many of the 
skilled trades, and in areas not now ade- 
quately served. State and local labor groups 


should exert influence to the end that T tle 
VIII of the National Defense Education \c 
will be amended in order that the restrict ive 
language and the word “technician”—+t ra 
has no common or accepted definition—» ay 
be eliminated; and in order that nee:led 
programs may be established under ro. 
visions of this act, and 


“WHEREAS, It is impossible to provide 
sound vocational education at any lc vel 
without the provision, first, of sound veca. 
tional guidance. For this reason, organized 
labor groups should continue to promot 
the establishment of programs of sound 
vocational guidance that will foster the 
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NEW FORD I.A.A.CATEGORY 


for Solar Energy Devices... 


The big news from Ford IAA this year 
is the announcement of an exciting 
new category in the Models Division 
for SOLAR ENERGY DEVICES. The 
sun’s energy can be used to cook, pu- 
rify water and power small motors. 
Your students’ solar energy projects 


Name 


may make a valuable contribution to 
the development of this new field. But 
time is running out ! Send for the rules 
booklet and get your student projects 
started now. Entries must be received 
in Salt Lake City by June 10, in Dear- 
born by June 25, 1960. 


FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, DEPT. A 
FORD MOTOR CO., The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


| would like to have the official [AA rules booklet 
and entry blanks. Please send to: 





Address 





Zone____ State. 
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selection of appropriate and adequate forces 
of youth for pre-employment vocational 
training. This is very important. Therefore, 
be it 

“RESOLVED, That the following adopted 
points dealing with vocational education be 
the sense of the convention: 

1. To adequately meet the needs of the 
labor market; 

2. To prevent placing on the labor market 
poorly-trained individuals; 

3. To reduce to a minimum occupational 
maladjustment; and 


4. To insure the optimum use of our 
human resources.” 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


SDEPARTMENT AND “TECHNICIANS” 


“Resolution No. 102—By Delegate James 
A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. 


“WHEREAS, The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) 
contained an amendment to Section 303 (a) 
(3) limited use of funds appropriated for 
the area vocational education programs under 
Title VIII exclusively for the training of 
individuals to fit them for employment as 
“highly skilled technicians in recognized 
occupations requiring scientific knowledge 

.” in fields necessary for the national 


Mdefense, and 


“WHEREAS, The Office of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has relied on this language 
as justifying its regulations and bulletins 
issued to the states re this program and 


limiting same exclusively to such tech- 
nicians training—to the complete exclusion 
of related instruction for apprentices, and 
training and retaining of youths, adults and 
older persons to fit them for employment 
as technicians or skilled workers in scientific 
or technical fields as specified in Sec. 801 
of the Act—Statement of Findings and Pur- 
pose, and 

“WHEREAS, This section will clearly pro- 
vide finance for the training of ‘technicians’ 
and exclude apprentices and advanced 
journeyman training, and 

“WHEREAS, As a result of several meet- 
ings between members of the Executive 
Council of the Metal Trades Department 
and the Commissioner of Education and 
other representatives of his Department, it 
has been clearly demonstrated there is a 
need for a standing committee to the end 
that the trade unions whose members will 
be affected are kept thoroughly aware of 
developments in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare as affecting their 
membership, and 

“WHEREAS, The term ‘technician’ is mis- 
leading and hazy, therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO request 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to appoint a com- 
mittee comprehensive enough in scope to 
embrace representatives from labor, manage- 
ment and at least one from the American 
Vocational Association, this committee not 
to exceed seven (7), and also including a 
representative of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. This committee 


would serve without compensation and would 
meet in an advisory capacity with the ad- 
ministrators of that section of the National 
Defense Education Act dealing with ‘tech- 
nician.’ ” 


VAST CHANGES 
(Continued from page 1) 


youth will probably engage in other occu- 
pations outside the communities in which 
they have grown up. 

“Rural communities will undertake to 
provide counseling about the occupations 
in which these prospective migrants may 
engage and help individuals plan a program 
which includes the basic education and the 
practical arts education which will be helpful 
to them.” 

The solution to which many communities 
have turned with increasing rapidity and 
greater interest in recent years is the develop- 
ment of area or regional vocational schools. 
Eleven states operate such schools, and 
seven others offer vocational programs on a 
wide geographical basis through established 
secondary schools of some particular com- 
munity. In many other states there are 
cooperative regional arrangements among 
school districts for the maintenance of an 
adequate vocational program. 


Copies of Vocational Education for Rural 
America may be ordered from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. at $4 each. 
Single copies are free to those who are 
members of the Rural Education Depart- 
ment of NEA. 
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WILTON TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. INC 


NEW! MACHINE SHOP PROJECT KITS! 


This is a wonderful project idea that helps the 
student learn by doing and gives him a proj- 
ect he will use for years! It's everything he 
needs to develop his skill and pride in his 
work—creates a new appreciation for your 
tools, too. The kits come complete in every 
detail, including pre-thinned grey lacquer 
and a brass name plate. The easy to follow 
were written by Mr. 
Hockey, Chairman of Industrial Education, 
Maine Township High School in Des Plaines, 


Lawson 


Complete with equipment list and detailed 


Unfinished 4” 
Bench Vise 


WILTON 


SCHILLER PARK, ILL 


Finished 4” 
Bench Vise 




















New Kit 


FOR TEACHING 
FOUNDRY METHODS 
with 
complete 
student safety 





This new Foundry Kit uses Cerrobend* 
Alloy in making duplicate patterns for 
the matchplate. Cerrobend Alloy melts at 
158°F., much lower than other metals 
sometimes used for the same purpose. 
Cerrobend Alloy’s low melting tempera- 
ture (below boiling water) eliminates all 
danger of explosion when pouring into 
wet sand molds. Cerrobend Alloy is 
one of several Cerro Alloys that are 
widely used in commercial foundries for 
duplicating master patterns, anchoring 
patterns in matchplates, producing pat- 

terns compensated for 

shrinkage, metallizing wood 

patterns and core boxes, 
CA Soe do Cane and other tasks. Write to- 

day for further informa- 

tion regarding the new 


= Foundry Kit. 


came DE PASCO SALES CORPORATION 
Room 1513, 300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 


#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 








AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, scholarly and religious works, 
etc. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free booklet D7. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters and num- 
bers per set; 13%6” manuscript, 240 letters per 
set. Red, black, white, green, yellow and blue. 
Only one color and size per set. Reusable ad- 
hesive $1/pack. Order 4 mail or write for 


free samples. C.O.D. is 
MUTUAL AIDS, a 
1946 Hillhurst, Los An 27, Calif. 


—¢_ a. 














FROM THE U.S. OFFICE 


William T. Spanton, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Education Branch, has received the 
annual award for distinguished service to 
agriculture that is made by the American 
Association of Agricultural Editors. The 
presentation was made December 2 in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, during the Editors’ annual 
winter meeting. Membership in the AAEA 
includes most of the general farm magazines 
of national, regional, and State nature, com- 
prising a grand total circulation of more 
than 25 million. Their annual distinguished 
service award is the only award of any kind 
made by the organization. Dr. Spanton began 
government service in 1924 as federal agent 
for agricultural education in the Pacific Re- 
gion. He became director of the Branch and 
national advisor of the Future Farmers of 
America in 1941. 


oo 


The Area Vocational Education Branch has 
prepared a summary report of the ten sub- 
regional conferences held throughout the 
country during the period September 17 
through October 13. Copies of this report 
have been mailed to all States and Territories. 
The conferences, attended by 254 persons 
provided opportunities for the States to ex- 
change experiences about program plans and 
practices and to discuss unique situations 
and problems. 





x a * 


R. E. Naugher, Program Specialist, Agricul- 
tural Education Branch, participated in 
workshops in South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, working with supervisors, 
teacher trainers and selected teachers in 
studying techniques to use in teaching boys 
how to keep and analyze supervised farming 
records. A new record book developed by a 
committee of supervisors and teacher trainers 
in the Southern Region and first printed in 
1958 is now being used by more than 170,000 


students. 
* * «& 


Vera P. Hansel who has been on assignment 
from the Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
Chief, Practical Nurse Education Section, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, left 
the Division on December 31 to take a new 
assignment as Mental Health Nursing Con- 
sultant on the staff of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 


* * * 


George Sanders, Program Specialist, Distribu- 
tive Education Branch, participated in a 
conference on A Study of School Building 
Types, sponsored by the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, with the assistance 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation. He 
addressed the conference on Current Think- 
ing in the High School Part-Time Coopera- 
tive Program of Distributive Education. 


* x * 


Bruce |. Blackstone has been appointed as 
Specialist, Office Occupations Education, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education. Dr. Black- 
stone will do research and perform consulta- 
tive services in his new position, specializing 


in the area of vocational office occupaticns| 
He has been associated with the collegiat 
and graduate level education at the Lni 
versity of Idaho, University of Washington, 
and the University of Southern California! 
An active contributor to the literature 9 
business education, Dr. Blackstone has writ 
ten a textbook in the field of typewriting and 
some twenty articles for professional publi 
cations, magazines and yearbooks. He has 
been active in business education and gen 
eral education groups, holding national of 
regional positions in many organizations. 


* * * 


Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director, Division 
Vocational Education, Edward G. Ludtk 
Program Specialist, Trade and Industri 
Education Branch, and Alexander C. Ducai 
Program Specialist, Area Vocational Educa 
tion Branch, participated in the annual con 
ference of the National Association of Staté 
and Territorial Apprenticeship Directors held 
December 10 in Washington, D. C. The 
spoke on various features of Title VIII o 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 


* * % 


The teacher training staff of the New Yo 
State Department of Education met in Ne 
York City with John P. Walsh, Director 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, o 
January 7 through 9 to discuss the aspects of 
a total program of teacher training for 
metropolitan center. 


* * * 


Lois Oliver, National Adviser, Future Ho: 
makers of America, worked in Arkansas fo 
one week in December with home economic 
supervisors, teacher educators, and teache 
on developing FHA as an integral part o 
the homemaking program. She was the k 
speaker on “Honor” at a district FHA meet 
ing held in Jonesboro. 


* * * 


John Farrar of the Future Farmers of Am 
staff participated in meetings of the Nation 
Association of Television and Radio Fam 
Directors, American Association of Agricu 
tural Editors, and American Farm Bure 
Federation in Chicago during early Decem 
ber. At the annual Farm Bureau conventio 
he served as one of three advisors to th 
Young Peoples Committee which is develop 
ing programs of interest to farm young peo 
ple in the 20 to 30 year age group. 


* * * 


Representatives from 15 institutions in 
North Atlantic, Southern, and Central Re 
gions met in Chicago the first week 
December to continue planning for the « 
operative research projects in home ec 
nomics education initiated last April. Edn 
P. Amidon, Beulah I. Coon, Johnie Christie 
and Mary Lee Hurt of the Home Economie 
Education Branch served as consultants 1 
the group. Some instruments for evaluatin| 
certain aspects of the home economics pr 
gram in secondary schools had been trie 
out and next steps in relation to these af 
the other cooperative projects were planned 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIAT! 





